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WATERPLUG THOROSEAL QUICKSEAL 


with Thoroseal and Quickseal 


it's Yo=™ 
and your 


masonry walls 
take on new life 











= Here is another “before and after” 
Ae Oy demonstration of the effectiveness 
ait of “The THORO System.” The in- 
dustrial building pictured opposite, 
of substantial masonry construction 
and excellent interior, seemed to be 
wornout until rehabilitated with 
THOROSEAL and QUICKSEAL 
finish application. The owner real- 
ized over 15,000 square feet of valu- 
able warehouse space for just a few 
hundred dollars. 


THOROSEAL is prepared espe- 
cially for filling, and sealing the 
joints and surfaces of brick, block, 
concrete, stucco or any type ma- 


QUICKSEAL is an ideal water- eee ee ee 

. . ’ or interior 

proofing, and is prepared as a finish applications against water pressure. 
coat over masonry surfaces where a 

base application of THOROSEAL ae 

has been applied. 
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Join the growing list of THORO SYSTEM 
4 users who are getting quick and satis- 
4 factory results from WATERPLUG, 
) THOROSEAL and QUICKSEAL, the 
nationally-known and favorably-accept- 
) ed method of masonry maintenance and 
} water-proofing of masonry surfaces. 
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DON’T DELAY! Write now 
for circulars and 
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74 Reminder of Our Sewices 


ptuatlalle to Housing pbuthonrities 


SOME OF THE PEOPLE FOR WHOM 
WE ARE CURRENTLY WORKING: 


Public Housing Administration 

Housing Authority of the County of 
Cook, Illinois 

United States Steel Corporation 

Sinclair Oil Company 

Chicago Land Clearance Commission 


University of Illinois 


Chicago Housing Authority 
Madison County Housing Authority 


Lustron Corporation 
Northwestern University 
Housing Authority of Champaign 


Ceco Steel Products 


SOME OF THE WORK WE DO: 


Housing and Population Enumerations 
Low-Rent Sampling 


Planning Studies 
Housing Market Analyses 
Appraisals 


Building Cost Analyses 


Management Audits 

Blight Studies 

Maintenance Surveys 

Also— 

Appraisal and Location Work for Banks, 
Insurance Companies, and Industrial 


Corporations 


Real Estate Research Corporation 


First National Bank Building 





© Chicago 3, Illinois 
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THE COVER 
PICTURE . 


In Norfolk, Virginia, the techniques 
of roadbuilding are being applied 
the construction of 102 poured concrete 
houses (see full story on page 182). 
The cover picture shows a wall form 
being raised—leaving behind a house 
shell, with door and window openings 
ready for glazing. 


THIS MONTH... 


Housing Act of 1949 delayed in House 
Rules Committee page 177 


JouRNAL oF HousiNnc wins merit award 


for editorial excellence page 180 


Maine becomes 42nd state to adopt 
low-rental enabling legislation 


page 183 


Jacob Riis, pioneer in the field of hous- 
ing, honored on 100th anniversary of 
birth page 186 


Report on English housing, planning 
made by Donald and Astrid Monson 
page 187 


Housing problems, progress in Israel 
reported by Anatole Solow page 192 


The history of British “professionali- 
zation” of management summarized 
page 202 
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Is the local government official— 


untrained, incompetent, corruptible? 


Is the federal government official— 


dictatorial, power-hungry, inexperienced in 
the ways in which the world’s work is done? 


A “yes” answer to both of these questions would probably come from 
a large section of the general public. For there is a widespread feeling 
that there is little intelligence or integrity among the men who are 
thought of as local “politicans’—and there is a more or less suspicious 
public attitude toward anyone known as a federal “bureaucrat.” 

Unfortunately, in housing, as in most other federal-local programs, 
the man on the job at the local level fairly readily accepts the general 
public’s view of the federal “bureaucrat” . and the federal housing 
official goes along rather easily with the popular notion of local “ward- 
heelers.” 

And therein lies a major source of trouble that we must work to 
overcome—looking toward the day when an expanded public housing 
program begins and the nation’s first urban redevelopment program 
gets under way. 

The training and personal qualifications that make an effective local 
official would not necessarily work to his advantage as a federal agency 
employee—and vice versa. The two jobs call on two different sets of 
talents and personalities. 

The only basis on which a successful program of federal-local re- 
lations can be built is one of mutual respect among the many kinds 
of people that it takes to make a program work. If there is competence 
in both Washington and in the communities and if there is under- 
standing of, and respect for, the differing types of responsibility that 
exist at both ends of this line, it should not be too difficult to develop 
a “federal-local” relationship that operates without friction. 

Much of the current federal-local controversy has about it the at- 
mosphere of an embattled “management-labor” scene, with local officials 
casting federal officials in the “management” role. It should not be 
possible to draw such a parallel and the need is to see that it is never 
again drawn, once a new program goes into effect. Mutual respect 
should lead to the recognition that the housing job must be done by 
co-equals working toward a common goal. As co-equals, federal and 
local officials should cooperate in formulating the basic regulations 
governing the federal agency’s supervisory function and the local gov- 
ernment’s operating autonomy. 
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Delay In Rules Committee 
Slows Down Action on H.R. 4009 


During the month from early May to 
early June, the supporters of H.R. 4009, 
the Housing Act of 1949, underwent a 
gradual shift from their optimistic hope 
ot getting House action on the bill 
during May to a pessimistic view that 
it might be July before such action 
could occur. During the first half of 
May, events moved fairly fast. From 
May 16 to June 3, however, H.R. 4009 
met with a series of stops and starts 
in the House Rules Committee, with 
all signs pointing toward a delay until 
at least June 27 before the full House 
could be brought to consideration of 
the bill. 

Sequence of events leading to this 
change of pace was, in brief: on May 
9 the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency concluded its hearings; 
on May 12 the Committee reported 
the bill out in good shape; on May 16, 
the bill went to the Rules Committee 

. . then for the 19 days from May 
16 to June 3, it underwent an off- 
again, on-again treatment that was 
supposed to cease on the 3rd with 
either a rule from the Committee or 
a vote against it. On the 3rd, however, 
a quorum of Committee members was 
not present and action was again 
postponed. 


Discharge Resolution Introduced 


In the meantime, a resolution had 
been introduced in the House on June 
1 under which the Rules Committee 
would be discharged of responsibility 
for H.R. 4009. Representative Brent 
Spence introduced the resolution in his 
capacity as chairman of the commit- 
tee that had favorably reported the 
bill to the House — the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. Through 
this resolution, full House action on 
the bill was assured. However, under 
the parliamentary procedures govern- 
ing the House, no action on the resolu- 
tion would be possible until June 27. 
Hence, unless the Rules Committee 
were to give the bill a rule before June 
27 and thus make it possible for the 
bill to come to the floor in advance of 
that date, it was felt likely to be early 
July before H.R. 4009 could be put to 
a voting test in the House. 

There was felt to be a likelihood 
that the Rules Committee would re- 
port the bill out—just shortly before 
the June 27 deadline, as a protection 
to the Republican leadership against 
the charge that it had been willing to 
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kill off the measure. Inasmuch as Mr. 
Spence’s resolution would get the bill 
before the House in any case, the 
theory was that the Committee mem- 
bers might decide they would lose 
more than they could gain by refusing 
to grant a rule. 


In Detail ... 

Details of Rules Committee action 
on the bill are as follows. When H.R. 
4009 was favorably reported to the 
House by Representative Spence on 
May 16, the Rules Committee was 
scheduled to consider it on May 19. 
However, from that date until May 
24, the opposition members of the 
Committee stalled all action. When 
the Committee met on the 19th, op- 
ponents took up so much time on other 
matters that housing could not be con- 
sidered. Again, on May 23, the Com- 
mittee was scheduled to consider the 
bill—but that meeting was not held 
because it was “inconvenient” for some 
of the members. 

When hearings on a ruling actual- 
ly did get under way on the morning 
of May 24 with Representative Spence 
asking for an immediate rule limiting 
floor debate on a rule to six hours, the 
12 members of the Committee were 
believed to be lined up with four 
favoring the rule, four against, and 
four on the fence. For the favorable 
rule were: Chairman Adolph J. Sabath, 
Illinois; Ray J. Madden, Indiana; John 
E. Lyle, Jr., Texas; and James J. De 
laney, New York—all Democrats. Op- 
posing were: Leo E. Allen, Illinois; 
Clarence J. Brown, Ohio; James W. 
Wadsworth, New York—all Republi- 
cans—and E. E. Cox (D), Georgia. 
Leaning against the rule but still on 
the fence were Howard W. Smith, 
Virginia, and William M. Colmer, 
Mississippi, both Democrats. Christian 
A. Herter (R), Massachusetts, and 
John McSweeney (D), Ohio, who was 
not in Washington, were both believed 
to favor the rule. 


Witnesses 

During that day (May 24) and the 
next, members of the House testified 
pro and con on the rules action. Repre- 
sentatives Abraham Multer (D) and 
Jacob Javits (R), both of New York; 
Frank Buchanan (D), Pennsylvania; 
and Charles B. Deane (D), North 
Carolina, urged an immediate rule and 
testified in behalf of the housing bill. 
Opposition witnesses included Repre- 


sentatives Jesse Wolcott (R), Michi- 


gan; Donald Nicholson (R), Massa 
chusetts; Albert Cole (R), Kansas; and 
Messrs. Allen and Colmer. 


On May 25 when testimony was 
concluded, a quorum was present, even 
though Committee members Allen, 
srown, Smith, Colmer, and McSwee 
ney were absent. A _ favorable rule 
was assured had a vote been taken at 
that time but Chairman Sabath de 
layed the vote when the opposition 
made a plea to postpone it until all 
members were present. 

All members except Representative 
McSweeney were present on May 206. 
On that date, the Committee concluded 
hearings and went into executive ses 
sion—but again a vote was not taken. 
Chairman Sabath said he did not dare 
risk a vote at that time as Republicans 
and some Democrats were against the 
rule. Chairman Sabath did schedule 
a meeting for June 1 but in the mean 
time, he urged Representative Spence 
to introduce the resolution to discharge 
the Rules Committee. 

When the full Committee met again 
but failed to take action on June 1— 
putting off a further meeting until 
June 3—Representative Spence intro 
duced his resolution. 


Banking and Currency Action 


Before the House Banking and Cur 
rency Committee favorably reported 
out the bill by a 14 to 7 vote on May 
12, it had made, in all, 31 amendments 
to the bill and had rejected three others 
proposed during the three days—May 
10, 11, and 12—it was in executive 
session. Actually, the 31 amendments 
included only 23 changes but in some 
cases, such as the modifications made 
in the veterans preference clause (see 
below), three amendments were listed 
in the committee report to make the 
change. Of the 23 changes, 16 con 
formed various provisions of H. R. 
4009 to comparable provisions in S. 
1070 as passed by the Senate, corrected 
typographical errors or phraseology, 
or made technical amendments, and 
the other seven are substantive provi 
sions not included in S. 1070 as passed. 


Seven Major Amendments 


The seven substantive amendments 
that are different from or not included 
in S. 1070 are: 


1—The words “platted urban or sub 
urban” and “unplatted urban and 
suburban” were deleted in two places 
in Title I because it was felt by the 
committee that the determining test as 
to whether a project should or should 
not be eligible for a capital grant should 
not be whether the land was “platted 
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urban or suburban” or “unplatted 
urban or suburban,” but that if any 
predominantly open land because of 
obsolete platting, diversity of owner- 
ship, deterioration of structures or site 
improvements substantially impaired 
or arrested the sound growth of the 
community, it should be eligible for a 
capital grant. Open land that does not 
impair sound growth of the coramunity 
but that is necessary for the community 
growth is eligible for loan assistance 
but is not eligible for capital grants. 


2—Preference in low-rent housing 
projects to families displaced by new 
public housing projects, slum clearance, 
or redevelopment projects is limited by 
amendment to cases where the project 
is initiated after date of approval of 
the Housing Act of 1949, 


3—Veterans preference for occupancy 
was amended to give families of de 
ceased veterans and servicemen whose 
death was service-connected, as de- 
termined by the Veterans Administra 
tion, second preference. The veterans 
preference provisions as now amended 
in H. R. 4009 provide that families 
displaced by a low-rent public housing 
project or public slum clearance or re- 
development project initiated after the 
date of enactment of the Housing Act 
of 1949, shall have first preference and, 
that as among such families, the order 
of preference is first to families of dis 
abled veterans, second to families of 
deceased veterans and servicemen 
whose death was service-connected, and 
third to other veterans and servicemen. 
Among families not displaced by pub 
lic housing projects, slum clearance, 
or redevelopment projects, the veterans 
preference is the same as for those dis 
placed. 


4—A technical amendment was made 
in connection with the financing pro- 
visions to make it clear that loans may 
ve made in whole or in part without 
providing any annual contributions in 
connection with them. 


5—A new section, 208, was added to 
Title II that provides for transfer to 
the Public Housing Administration of 
the farm labor camps now administered 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. When 
transferred, these camps would be used 
as low-rent housing projects under 
terms of the 1937 Housing Act, and 
under certain other conditions. 


6—A new section, 509, was added 
that makes available to the District of 
Columbia the benefits of Titles I and 
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II of the bill as they would be avail- 
able to states, territories, and munici- 
palities authorized to participate in the 
program. 


7—In Title II] an amendment was 
adopted to provide that when federal 
agencies conduct studies or surveys for 
local bodies, the federal agencies in- 
volved would be authorized to accept 
payment for the work done and re- 
imburse the federal funds used. 


Differences S. 1070 — H. R. 4009 


Besides the seven differences listed 
above H. R. 4009 as reported out of 
committee and S. 1070 as passed by 
the Senate differ in that: 


1—Under Title I, S. 1070 requires a 
public hearing before any land can be 
acquired for slum clearance; H. R. 
4009 does not have this provision. 


2—H. R. 4009 limits veterans pref- 
erence to World War II veterans for 
five years. In S. 1070 both World War 
I and World War II veterans have 
unlimited time preference. 


3—The size and time limit of the 
low-rent public housing title is: 


H.R. 4009 Ss. 1070 

Total program 1.050.000 810.006 
Annual rate of 

starts 150,000 135.000 
Maximum increase 

in starts 100,000 65.000 
Maximum decrease 

in starts 100,000 85.000 
Maximum an 

nual contribu- 

tions $400,000 000 $308.000,000 


4—Under the farm Title of H. R. 
4009, funds available for loans and 
grants for minor improvements to farm 
dwellings and buildings are $12.5 mil- 
lion. In S. 1070 there are $25 million. 


Amendments Rejected 


The three amendments proposed in 
the House committee but not passed 
were: 


1—A $1000 family income limita- 
tion on families eligible for admission 
to low-rent public housing was re- 
jected. 


2—Passed over was a proposal to 
transfer to the Secretary of Labor 
the prevailing wage determinations as 
to laborers and mechanics in connection 
with the program under the United 
States Housing Act and to place in 











tne Secretary of Labor (rather than the 
Housing and Home Finance Adminis 
trator as now provided in S. 1070 and 
H. R. 4009) the prevailing wage de 
terminations as to laborers and me 
chanics in connection with the program 
under Title I. 


3—Withdrawn was a proposed re 
quirement that any application by a 
local housing authority for financial 
assistance for a low-rent public housing 
project be approved by a state agency. 


Minority Report 


Smith 
of Ohio wrote the dissenting minority 
report in which he branded public 
housing as “communism” and said that 
“so-called federal low-rent 
projects are foreign bodies, Communist 
plants, in the municipalities where they 
are located and simulate in a marked 


Representative Frederick C. 


housing 


degree cancerous growths in the hu 
man organism. 


“The passage of H. R. 4009 will be 
a capital political victory over the eco 
nomic life of the nation, a sweeping 
advance on the part of the power plan 
ners toward their goal of complete 
regimentation, Russian style. 


“The title of H. R. 4009 should be— 
‘A bill to further enslave the people 
of the United States,” he concluded. 


Hearings 


When hearings ended on May 9, pro 
ponents of the bill had the final word, 
with the Right Reverend Monsignor 
John O'Grady, secretary of the Na 
tional Conference of Catholic Charities, 
summing up and making the final plea 
for the bill as he had done before the 
Senate committee three months earlier. 
In the closing days of the hearings Gen 
eral Thomas F. Farrell, chairman ot 
the New York City Housing Author 
ity, representing Mayor William 
O'Dwyer, and Mayor Thomas D’Ale 
sandro of Baltimore, representing the 
United States Conference of Mayors, 
testihed. 
ing the bill also were heard in the last 


Investment bankers support 


week, as was Representative Jacob K. 
Javits of New York. 


Opponents starting their testimony 
on May 2 had the usual line-up of 
witnesses making the usual charges of 
“socialism.” Rodney M. Lockwood rep 
resented the National Association of 
Home Builders; James P. Bourne, the 
Louisville and Jefferson County (Ken 
tucky) Property Owners Association; 
George West, the United States Cham 
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ber of Commerce; Ralph M. Smith and 
Morton K. Bodfish, the United States 
Savings and Loan League; Thomas 
S. Holden, the F. W. Dodge Corpora- 
tion; Joseph T. King, the National 
\ssociation of Retail Lumber Dealers; 
Lloyd C. Halverson, National Grange; 
George W. Proffitt, National Apart 
ment Owners Association; George M. 
Fuller, National Lumber Manufactur 
ers Association; Harry S. Barger, Na 
tional Economic Council, Inc.; Calvin 
K. Snyder, Robert Gerholz, and Wil 
liam Davis, the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards; Douglas Whit 
lock, Building Products Institute; and 
Oscar Kreutz, National Savings and 
Loan League. Senator Harry Cain ot 
Washington, long opponent of public 
housing, who with Senator John 
Bricker of Ohio introduced 11 crip- 
pling amendments during the Senate 
debate on S. 1070, came across from 
the Senate side to testify before the 
House committee against the bill. 


Housing Conference Warned 


With the hearings and the favorable 
committee report out of the way, em- 
phasis turned to the fate of the bill in 
the Rules Committee and on the floor 
of the House. It was at this point, 
May 17 and 18, that members of the 
National Housing Conference, former- 
ly known as the National Public Hous- 
ing Conference (see page 185) met in 
Washington for their 18th annual 
meeting. Throughout the two-day ses- 
sion elation over the favorable report 
was tempered by repeated warnings 
against overoptimism as to the bill’s 
passage and conference speakers again 
and again told the delegates that the 
success of the housing program, once 
the bill was passed, would depend upon 
the efficient operation and administra- 
tion of the program and the integrity 
ot those administering it. 

Representative Hugh B. Mitchell of 
Washington, chairman of the opening 
meeting of the conference, set the key- 
note when he said, “We are gathered 
on the eve of battle . . . I predict that 
the House will be the scene of the last- 
ditch, bitterly fought battle between 
those who want to do something about 
housing and those who fear doing 
something about it.” 


He also sounded the first note of 
warning against overoptimism when 
he said, “Let us not minimize the 
threat of last-minute assaults from a 
highly organized and disciplined op- 
position. Mine is not the counsel of 
overconfidence. I have warned my 
colleagues in the House to be alert 
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against last-ditch maneuvers directed 


by task forces of the real estate lobby.” 
Good Administration Vital 


Repeatedly the conferees heard the 
warnings against inefficiency and bad 
administration within their own ranks 
once the bill has been passed and the 
new housing program begun. Repre 
sentative Javits, speaking at one of the 
meetings, told them: 

“What has held the program back 
all these years has been the ability ot 
its opponents to point to inefficient 
and political administration in a few 
scattered projects in various parts of 
the country and to occupancy by tami 
lies with incomes far above income 
limits for the individual projects. 

“The first ‘must’ for public housing 
officials, therefore, in the interests ot 
public housing generally is self-polic 
ing against abuses and scandals and 
an enormous trade association job to 
promote efficiency in maintenance and 
operation.” 

President Truman’s message to the 
conterence also stressed the importance 
of the administration of the program. 
He told the members in his letter of 
greeting that, “while the enactment 
of effective legislation is indispensible 
for such a program, its execution is 
no less challenging and calls for con 
tinuous participation, cooperation, and 
support of communities, private in 
dustry, labor, and citizens organiza 
tions if it is to be truly effective.” 

Sull another warning came from 
Senator John Sparkman of Alabama, 
one of the principal speakers at the 
conference and the man who steered 
S. 1070 through the Senate, who said: 
“You will understand me, I know, 
if I offer a warning, not a lecture. 
The housing program will be on trial 
from the hour the Congress completes 
action. On every level of administra 
tion, effort may be made to discredit 
your work. We have attempted to 
make the housing act one piece of 


legislation that by its very nature de 
mands the maximum degree of local 
autonomy. There must be a locally 
administered program which will be 
characterized by soundness, integrity, 
and speed. There must be a federal 
administration that is marked by vi 
sion and statesmanlike leadership. It 
our efforts to meet the housing problem 
should tail, and they can not be per 
mitted to fail, you and I may not be 
afforded another chance.” 
The League of Women 
spokesman at the conference, Miss 
Muriel 


failure of professional housing peo 


Voters’ 


Ferris, warned against the 
ple to administer the program well. 
She urged that the same groups that 
have been so untiring in their efforts 
to secure passage of the legislation be 
ready to turn their attention toward its 
proper implementation. 


Opposition Tactics 


On the opposition side, once the bill 
was through committee, efforts wer 
redoubled to influence Congressmen 
and voters against the measure. 
Columnist Drew Pearson reported that 
in California the Committee for Home” 
which Frederick C 
Dockweiler is general chairman, was 


soliciting, with prepared statements, 


Protection, of 


telegrams to Congressmen from men 
and women on the street. The pre 
pared telegrams were sent and paid 
for by the Home Protection Committee, 
but bore the name, address, and occu 
pation of the “objector” to public 
housing. 

In local newspapers in the country, 
advertisements were appearing such 
as one paid for by the Ohio Homes 
Foundation in the Painsville, Ohio 
Telegraph claiming that: “The Octo 
pus on the Potomac is Reaching for 
You,” and one in the Athens, Georgia 
Banner Herald claiming that $18 bil 
lion would be spent for 810,000 dwell 
ings “under the subsidized housing 
program now before Congress.” 
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An “Award of Merit” as pictured 
right was presented to the JouRNAL oF 
Howsine this month for the “editorial 
excellence” of the special single issue 
published in November 1947—the issue 
prepared in honor of the tenth anniver 
sary of the United States Housing Act 
of 1937. 


The award was made in Buffalo 
during the annual conference of the 
National Industrial Advertisers Asso 
ciation when the results of the IIth 
Annual Editorial Competition con 
ducted by the magazine /ndustria! 
Marketing were announced. Awards 
are made annually to magazines of 
three types: (1) institutional and pro 
fessional; (2) industrial; (3) merchan 
dising, trade, and export. The Journat 
oF Hovusinc was placed in the first 
category and won recognition in the 
“special issue” classification, there hav 
ing been four other classifications in 
the competition: (1) best series of re 
lated articles; (2) best single article or 
editorial serving the publication’s field; 
(3) best graphic presentation appro 
priate to publication; (4) best research 
study or series published. 


The Judges 


Separate panels of judges make the 
awards for the three different maga- 
zine types—the panels being made up 
from the ranks of outstanding editors, 
advertising executives, and specialists 
in the fields of competition. In the 
1948 competition, the “special issue” to 
receive the same award of merit that 
the JourNAL was given this year was 
the “Special Cancer Issue” of the mag- 
« (Continued, column one, page 181) 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
Anti-Discrimination Resolution 
Passed; Similar Ordinance Delayed 

An anti-discrimination resolution af- 
fecting San Francisco's redevelopment 
program was unanimously passed by 
the Board of Supervisors for the city 
and county late in May after five 
months of hearings, consultations, and 
continuances. A companion ordinance 
was held up in committee for another 
two weeks at least when the city attor- 
ney, in a surprise move, attacked the 
validity of the ordinance. The Super- 
visors’ committee had met to pass on 
the anti-discrimination ordinance when 
the city attorney made his surprise 
statement reversing his ruling, made 
two months earlier, that both the or- 
dinance and the resolution were legal 
and valid. Neither the Supervisors nor 
the Council for Civic Unity of San 
Francisco, chief sponsor of the two 
measures, had been notified in advance 
of the committee meeting that the at- 
torney had reversed his opinion. 

The San Francisco News in an edi- 
torial on the attorney’s ruling said: 
“The legal performance at Thursday’s 
hearing by a Board of Supervisors com- 
mittee on the non-discrimination or- 
dinance for San Francisco urban rede- 
velopment reflects no credit on the city 
attorney's office. Were it not for the 
character of Mr. Holm and his assist- 
ants, we would suspect sharp practice. 
. . . Legal representatives of the Coun- 
cil for Civic Unity had worked for 
months with the city attorney’s office 


on terms of the ordinance. On March 
8 they were told that it appeared to 
be in order. Then, at the last moment, 
the ruling was to the contrary. It 
caught the Civic Unity people flat 
footed. Surely fair play required that 
some earlier notice of the 
should have been given.” 


reversal 


Among those supporting the resolu 
tion and ordinance were veterans or 
ganizations, the YMCA and_ the 
YWCA, the San Francisco Urban 
League, American Friends Service 
Committee, American Jewish Congress, 
Booker T. Washington 
Center, International Institute, Japa 
nese American Citizens League, Jew 
ish Survey and B'nai B’rith Community 
Committee, the Ministerial Alliance, 
and the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. 


Community 


The resolution, which is not legally 
binding, recommends that all plans 
and contracts for future redevelopment 
projects include covenants against dis 
crimination or segregation by reason ot 
race, color, creed, national origin, or 
ancestry. 

Opponents of the measures claimed 
that anti-discrimination 
frighten away private investors from 
the redevelopment field. However, dur 
ing the final hearings on May 16, Ed 
ward Howden, Director of the Coun 
cil for Civic Unity, presented findings 


bans will 


of a nationwide survey made by the 
Bureau of Public Administration at 
the University of California to refute 








JOURNAL AWARD— Continued from page 180 


azine Modern Medicine. First award 
in this classification in 1948 went to the 
magazine Hotel Management. In the 
industrial classification, Architectural 
Forum and Progressive Architecture 
both received awards. 

The award-winning issue of the 
JourNAL oF Howstnc carried the title 
“Ten Years of Public Low-Rent Hous- 
ing.” It was issued for distribution 
during the 1947 annual meeting of 
NAHO in New York, during the ban- 
quet held to honor Senator Robert F. 
Wagner, the sponsor of the United 
States Housing Act of 1937. 

In substitution for the regular Jour- 
NAL staff, volunteer service for this 
special issue came from Mrs. Shula 
Wallance and Mrs. Anya F. Smith, 
pictured on page 180, who worked 
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under the direction of the regular edi 
tor of the Journat, Mrs. Dorothy Gaz 
zolo. Mrs. Wallance designed the page 
layouts and Mrs. Smith assembled the 
photographs and factual data. Both 
Mrs. Wallance and Mrs. Smith contrib 
uted their services out of their interest 
in the housing held and their desire to 
participate in the preparation of a 
meaningful 
public housing accomplishment. Mrs. 
Wallance during the war did publica 
tions design work for the National 
Housing Agency and Mrs. Smith has 
been in the information section of the 
Public Housing Administration and its 
predecessor agencies since 1939. Mrs. 
Gazzolo has edited the JourNaL since 
it was first issued in October 1944. 


summary of low-rental 


these claims. Of various factors said to 
be deterring investment in redevelop 
ment, the survey showed that non-dis 
crimination requirements, actual or an- 
ticipated, were ranked low—in sixth 
place—by respondents to the Bureau's 
questionnaire. Fifty-two out of 57 
answers from investors and planning 
and housing experts said that they 
knew of no evidence of investors with 
holding from the redevelopment field 
because of actual or anticipated non 
discrimination policies. Charles Ab 
rams, New York attorney and housing 
expert, testified before the Board ot 
Supervisors in favor ot the anti-dis 
crimination measures. 


DETROIT 
Common Council Acts To Get Site 
Approval for 14,800 Housing Units 

In anticipation of passage of tederal 
legislation for public housing, the De 
troit common council is moving ahead 
toward approval of 12 sites that will 
accommodate 14,800 low-rent public 
housing units. 

Since the recommendations for 12 
sites were made by the Housing Com 
mission early in the year, the common 
council has frozen building permits 
on the 12 sites and has authorized 
application to the Public Housing Ad 
ministration for the 14,800 units if the 
federal bill is With the 
members and staff of the City Plan 
Commission and the Housing Com 


passed. 


mission, the common council has 


toured 11 of the 12 suggested sites 
to determine whether the use of the 
land for housing is suitable and -is 
planning public hearings on the sites 
by mid-June. The Plan Commission 
has already approved eight of the sites 
(see April 1949 JowrnaL, page 108). 

The inspection trip of the 11 sites 
was taken by chartered bus and the 
city officials were served lunch at the 
Parkside Community Center, one of 
Detroit's housing projects. 
Following lunch the documentary film 
on housing and city planning, “The 
City,” was shown. 


low-rent 


LOS ANGELES 
City to Study Means of Buying 
Three Permanent War Projects 
Investigation of the possibility of the 
city of Los Angeles purchasing three 
war-built permanent housing projects 
was authorized by a recent city council 
resolution. Previously the three projects 
—Channel Heights, 600 units; Nor 
mont Terrace, 400 units; and Dana 
Strand Village, 384 units—had all been 
the object of negotiations between the 
Public Housing Administration and 
resident mutual ownership groups that 








were attempting to buy them. Some 
time ago, the Housing Authority of 
the City of Los Angeles waived its 
purchase priorities to the three projects 
in order to expedite the possibility of 
mutual ownership. At that time the 
Housing Authority understood that if 
contemplated sales to the mutual owner 
ship groups did not materialize, the 
Housing Authority priority to pur 
chase would be reinstated. However, 
now that the mutual ownership groups 
have failed to qualify for purchase, 
PHA has ruled that the Authority has 
forfeited its privilege and is no longer 
eligible to purchase the projects. 

The resolution asking the investiga 
tion of possible means for the city to 
buy the projects was backed by 12 
veterans organizations in the city. City 
officials fear that purchase by private 
interests would deprive Los Angeles 
veterans of a source of moderate-rental 
housing. 


NORFOLK 
Roadbuilding Methods Being 
Used to Provide Low-Cost Housing 

Techniques of standard American 
roadbuilding will be applied in the 
building of 102 poured concrete houses 
of two units each for a low-rent hous 
ing project in Norfolk, Virginia, soon 
to get under construction. First-time 
use of the newly developed technique 
will occur when the Norfolk project 
gets under way. The Ibec Housing 
Corporation, an affiliate of International 
Basic Economy Corporation, headed b: 
Nelson A. Rockefeller, is putting up 
the houses, as pictured, with the co 
operation of the city and Mr. Henry 
Clay Hofheimer, a Norfolk business 
man. (See cover picture.) 

The Norfolk Redevelopment and 
Housing Authority, of which NAHO 
President Lawrence M. Cox is Execu 
tive Director, was instrumental in in 
teresting the Ibec Housing Corpora 
tion in coming to Norfolk. Further, 
site of the Ibec project is one of two 
purchased by the Norfolk Authority 
in 1946 for a veterans re-use housing 
project, but which was not used. It is 
to be sold to Mr. Hofheimer with the 
approval of the city. Proceeds of the 
sale of the site will be returned to 
the city. The I4-acre site adjoins 
Roberts Park Apartments, a temporary 
war housing project operated by the 
Norfolk Authority, which in turn ad- 
joins Roberts Park, a 230-unit low- 
rent public housing project. 


The new technique for poured con- 
crete houses will produce two complete 
semi-detached houses in a single oper- 
ation each day. The 204 units in the 
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POURED CONCRETE HOUSING FOR NORFOLK 





project will rent for not more than 
$45 per month by agreement with the 
city. Each unit, with casement type 
windows, will contain two bedrooms, 
living room, bathroom, kitchen, and 
storage space and will be equipped with 
gas range, electric refrigerator, gas hot 
water heater, and oil space heater. The 
homes will be arranged so that each 
has a large yard area. Less than one 
fifth of the site will be covered with 
buildings and the rest of the land de- 
voted to playgrounds, laundry drying 
yards, streets, and sidewalks. 

Standard heavy construction equip- 
ment is used in preparation of the site, 
placing of roads, and grading and the 
same equipment is used to place a con 
crete slab on each house site. After 
setting the floor slab a mechanized 
wall form is put in position by a crane. 
The concrete is poured to the full 
height of the walls, which are eight 
inches thick. Concrete aggregate pro- 
vides insulation and fire protection. 
The form used for pouring the walls 
is lifted in one piece and used re- 
peatedly. A slab comparable to the one 
used for the floor is lifted by a patented 
vacuum mechanism to form the roof 
of the completed house. 

In localities where land costs are 
low enough to permit one-story struc 
tures, the method is considered eco- 


nomical for large-scale housing projects. 


The Ibec housing enterprise is one 
of the several IBEC companies or- 
ganized to help raise standards of liv- 
ing in various parts of the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 

New Street Pattern Eliminates 

Through Traffic in Community 
Developers going into a newly re- 

planned 350-acre area of Philadelphia 

will be required to build in con- 

formance with a new street design 





that provides that all through traffic 
must flow around the edges of the 
neighborhood. The Philadelphia Plan- 
ning Commission, working with the 
city board of surveyors, replanned the 
36-year-old street pattern of the area 
in order to guide the development of 
residential areas. The redesigned area 
will accommodate about 1247 dwelling 
units. 

Most of the houses in the replanned 
area will be built on loop streets ex 
tending into the tract from the through 
streets and the only traffic on the intra 
tract streets will be to and from the 
houses on them. The design also calls 
for small playgrounds at the rear of 
the houses, away from trafic. Garden 
paths will connect the center of the 
“superblocks” with a school that it 
is anticipated will some day be located 
in the center of the community. Under 
this plan, most children going to 
school will have to cross only one 
street, and this at a controlled point. 

Planning Commission members 
pointed out that the planned commu 
nity actually will cost taxpayers less, 
as tar as street improvement expendi 
tures are concerned. The area of 
street paving in the new plan is about 
16 per cent less than that of the old 
plan. 


CHICAGO 
1947 Housing, Slum Clearance 
Program Beginning to Move 

The last of major city council action 
was taken in late April to start the 
wheels moving on Chicago’s three- 
agency housing and slum clearance 
program, initiated in 1947 and f- 
nanced with state and city funds. 
The three programs given city council 
approval this spring are briefed below. 

I—A more than $25 million slum 
clearance program, operating under a 
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Land Clearance Commission, was 
launched when the city council on 
April 22 approved a 100-acre clear- 
ance area for redevelopment. The Illi- 
nois State Board of Housing gave its 
approval for the site on May 13. Out 
of the $25,706,150 that the Commis 
sion has in state and city funds— 
$10,706,150 appropriated by the state 
and $15 million from a 1947 Chicago 
bond issue for redevelopment—it will 
assemble the land on the near south 
side and resell it to private develop- 
ers. Although no definite commit- 
ment has been made for the redevelop- 
ment of the area, a tentative offer has 
been made by the New York Life 
Insurance Company to construct 1400 
medium-rental apartment units and 
other community facilities on a por 
tion of the site. Another tentative 
offer has been received from a group 
of four Chicago insurance firms to 
build 150 single family homes on 
another part of the site. Plans for re- 
development must be approved by the 
Commission, the city council, and the 
State Housing Board. 

2—The provision of low-rental hous- 
ing for families to be displaced by re- 
development projects such as the one 
mentioned above is the responsibility 
of the Chicago Housing Authority. A 
total of $18,333,000 in state and city 
funds has been available since 1947 
for this purpose and the city council 
last fall approved nine sites on which 
an estimated 1300 to 1500 units of 
relocation housing could be built. (See 
September 1948 JournaL, pages 243- 
244.) In April of this year, the city 
council and the Chicago Board of 
Education agreed upon the sale of one 
of these sites for 126 units of housing 
—and the expectation is that the con- 
struction bids for the project will be 
opened as of June 1. 


3—A nonprofit housing  corpo- 
ration, known as Chicago Dwellings 
Association, was authorized by the 
city council in 1947 and $2.5 million 
in state funds were earmarked for 
the Dwellings Association for the 
provision of moderate-rental housing 
for veterans. First site for the building 
of such housing was approved by the 
city council on April 4. 

Present plans are that, as its first 
undertaking, the nonprofit group will 
build a 350-unit apartment project. 
The use of a nonprofit corporation for 
the provision of veterans housing was 
first advanced by the Illinois State 
Board of Housing in 1946, under a 
formula based on the utilization of 
state housing grants as equity for a 
90 per cent mortgage loan. 
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HOUSING SOLD BY LOTTERY IN BENICIA 
Pet 


When three veterans of equal eligibility applied to purchase two single dwelling 
units in Jefferson Davis Heights, permanent Lanham Act project at Benicia, California, 
the Public Housing Administration had to resort to a drawing to determine which of 
the three would get the houses. PHA is selling the project, which has been managed 
by the Housing Authority of the City of Benicia. 

Pictured above, at the drawing, are from left to right, the losers, Mr. and Mrs. 
George Little; the winners, Mr. and Mrs. Leroy Bailey (who paid $3625 for their 
new home) and Leo Crispin (who paid $3425 for his dwelling) ; Albert N. LeFevre, 
Executive Director of the Benicia Housing Authority; and Mayor Michael FitzGerald, 


who officiated at the drawing. 





MAINE 
Passes Enabling Law; Is 42nd 
State to Approve Public Housing 

By a one vote margin, the Maine 
senate on May 6 approved enabling 
legislation for low-rent public housing, 


thus making it the forty-second state 


to permit low-rent housing. The lower 
house had previously passed the meas 
ure by a wide margin and, since the 
bill was introduced at the request of 
Governor Frederick G. Payne, his sign 
ing of the bill was assured. The presi 
dent of the senate cast the deciding 
vote to break the 15 to 15 tie. 

Maine was one of the six states con 
sidering enabling legislation this year 
and the only one thus far to pass it. 
(See May 1949 Journar, page 149.) At 
least twice before, once in 1947 and 
once in 1943, housing enabling bills 
had been turned down by the Maine 
legislators. 

The bill authorizes creation of hous- 
ing authorities for urban and rural low- 
rent housing. Such authorities can be 
appointed by a mayor on demonstra 
tion of a housing need. 


~— State News 


OREGON 
LHA'S Given Redevelopment Powers: 
$30,000 Survey Fund Approved 

Before adjournment in mid-April, 
Oregon legislators passed and Governor 
Douglas McKay has signed three bills 
affecting housing in the state. One of 
the three bills grants redevelopment 
powers to local housing authorities, an 
other appropriates $30,000 for housing 
surveys to be made by local housing 
authorities, and the third increases the 
number of commissioners for the Hous 
ing Authority of Portland from five 
to seven. 

The redevelopment bil!, signed in 
May, makes a series of provisions: (1) 
it permits housing authorities to clear 
blighted land and to make it available 
for redevelopment by private enter 
prise or by public agencies; (2) it 
makes obligations issued for redevel 
opment by housing authorities legal 
investments; and (3) it authorizes the 
setting up of advisory boards on re 
development to housing authorities. 

Under terms of the second bill, grants 
from the $30,000 fund for housing 
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surveys must be matched dollar for 
dollar by the city or county in which 
a housing authority undertaking the 
survey is located. Previously the Port- 
land city council had appropriated 
$15,000 for half the cost of a survey 
in that city. (See March 1949 Journat, 
page 72.) The state board of control 
will allocate the funds. 


NEBRASKA 
State Rent Decontrol Passed Over 
Governor’s Veto; Starts November | 
Nebraska became the first state to 
decontrol rents when the Nebraska 
legislature on May 25 overrode Gov 
ernor Val Peterson’s veto of a_ bill 
that will decontrol all rents in the 
state effective November |. The legis- 
lature, a unicameral or one-house 
body, voted 23 to 13 in favor of 
decontrol on May 18. The Governor 
then vetoed the bill and the legislature 
overrode the veto by a vote of 30 to 
9. The decontrol is permitted under 
the 1949 rent act, which gave local 
option to states and cities. 


NEW YORK 
Governor Dewey Appoints 132 
To Housing Advisory Committee 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey of New 
York early in May announced the 
appointment of 132 members to a state 
committee on housing and construc- 
tion that is to assist him in a campaign 
to bring down housing costs. The 132 
members of the committee, represent 
ing labor, contractors, engineers, archi- 
tects, savings banks, insurance com 
panies, and public officials, are all un 
paid. Herman T. Stichman, State 
Housing Commissioner, is Chairman. 
Duties of the committee will be to 
develop and promote the use of new 
money-saving materials and construc- 
tion methods; increase opportunities 
for training and hiring apprentices in 
the building trades; make recommenda- 
tions for stabilizing employment con- 
ditions in the building trades; study 
the effects of local building codes on 
building costs; survey state and private 
building to dovetail it for steadier year- 
around employment; survey the de- 
mand for sale and rental housing and 
determine the probable ability of 
private builders to supply it; and stim- 
ulate interest in cooperative housing. 
The committee also is to advise the 
governor with respect to persons to be 
appointed to the new State Building 
Code Commission as set up in the 
building code law signed by Governor 
Dewey in April and to work for the 
state-wide acceptance of the building 
code to be drawn up under the law. 
(See May 1949 Journat, page 148-149.) 
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BILL FOR NEGOTIATED SALE 
OF GREENBELT TOWNS SIGNED 
President Truman on May 19 signed 
into law the bill that permits negotiated 
sale by the Public Housing Adminis- 
tration of the three greenbelt towns, 
with preference going to veterans non- 
profit groups. The House passed the 
bill in April and the Senate approved 
it in May. (See April 1949 Journat, 
page 105 and May Jowurnat, page 
151.) Sealed bids will be demanded 
by the Public Housing Commissioner 
and the contract will be awarded to 
the highest bidder if two or more 
veterans organizations want to buy 
one of the projects. Tenants of the 
projects must be given an opportu- 
nity to become members of the non- 
profit group purchasing the project, 
under terms of the law. The three 
projects are Greendale, Wisconsin; 
Greenhills, Ohio; and Greenbelt, Mary- 
land. 


SENATE COMMITTEE FAVORS BILL 
FOR AID TO MILITARY HOUSING 

A bill that would aid private build- 
ers of rental property near military 
and naval establishments, S. 1184, was 
approved with amendments by the 
Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency late in May. The bill as 
introduced would authorize the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration to in- 
sure mortgages on rental property for 
military and civilian personnel  sta- 
tioned at military and naval installa- 
tions against default caused by de- 
activation or curtailment of such mili- 
tary activities. (See April 1949 
JournaL, page 105). Committee 
amendments to the bill would reduce 
the mortgage guaranty from 95 to 
90 per cent and would increase the 
amortization period from 25 to 40 
years to bring the bill in line with 
FHA practices. 

Meanwhile, the House Banking and 
Currency Committee opened hearings 
on a similar bill, H. R. 4491, on May 
20. 


HOUSE SUBCOMMITTEE WILL STUDY 
WAR HOUSING DISPOSITION 

War housing disposal activities will 
be studied by the subcommittee on 
government operation of the House 
Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments, of which 
Porter ‘Hardy, Jr., of Virginia is chair- 
man. After a preliminary examination 
and executive hearing with officials of 








Home _ Finance 
Agency and subsidiary agencies early 


the Housing and 


in May, the study was approved with 
a view to determining efficiency and 
economy in operation of the disposal 
program and further housing dispo 
sition legislation. 


HOUSE PASSES HOUSING CENSUS 
BILL; SENATE MEASURE PENDING 

Housing census provisions outside 
of those included in S. 1070 and H. R. 
4009 have been passed by the House 
and were still being considered by the 
Senate late in May. The House bill, 
H. R. 2203 passed on May 9, authorizes 
a housing census to be taken at the 
time of the 1950 decennial census but 
an amendment to the original bill 
eliminated provision for a_ housing 
census after 1950. The bill under 
consideration in the Senate, S. 688, 
would provide for a housing census 
to be taken in 1950 with the general 
census and decennially thereafter in 
conjunction with the population cen 
sus. Provisions in both S. 1070 and 
H. R. 4009 would include a housing 
census with the population census in 
1950 and decennially thereafter. 
HOUSE CETS MORE MIDDLE-INCOME 
BILLS; SENATE ACTION DELAYED 

Late April and May saw the intro- 
duction in the House of the so-called 
Mitchell bill, H. R. 4458, and 13 other 
identical bills for aid to middle-income 
housing. Early in June no hearings 
by the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee were scheduled either for H. R. 
2811 or H. R. 2738, both of which pro- 
vide aid to cooperatives, or for other 
middle-income housing bills. The Sen- 
ate Banking and Currency Committee, 
however, was said to be anxious to 
hold executive committee sessions on 
S. 712, S. 724, and other middle-income 
bills that were included in the hear- 
ings on S. 138 in February. (See Feb- 
ruary 1949 JourNnaL, page 37; March 
JOURNAL, page 69.) 

The Mitchell bill, introduced by Rep- 
resentative Hugh B. Mitchell (D), 
Washington, would establish a_pro- 
gram of direct federal loans at low in- 
terest rates to cooperatives and other 
nonprofit groups that would build sale 
or rental housing for members. It pro- 
vides that outstanding notes and obli- 
gations not exceed $1 billion, the 
limit to be increased by $1 billion each 
year through 1954. It is similar to 
but not identical with S. 724. 
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NPHC CHANGES NAME; RE-ELECTS 
EDWARD WEINFELD PRESIDENT 

The National Public Housing Con- 
ference because the National Housing 
Conference by uanimous vote of the 
membership at its 18th annual meet- 
ing in Washington, held on May 17 
and 18. The name change was made 
in order to reflect more accurately 
NHC'’s wide interest in and action on 
all housing fronts. 


Edward Weinfeld, former Commis- 
sioner of the New York State Division 
of Housing, was re-elected President 
of the Conference for a second term. 
Other officers are Catherine Bauer, 
First Vice-President; Harry Bates, 
AFL, Second Vice-President; Walter 
Reuther, CIO, Third Vice-President; 
Louis M. Hammerschmidt, Housing 
Authority of the City of South Bend, 
Indiana, Fourth Vice-President. 

Approximately 800 people attended 
the convention from nearly every state, 
Canada, and Puerto Rico. 


“SCHOLASTIC” MAGAZINE DEVOTES 
SPECIAL ISSUE TO HOUSING 

High school students were intro- 
duced to the complexities of housing 
last month when Senior Scholastic 
turned its May 11 issue over to the 
housing problem. Senior Scholastic 
is a national magazine published 
weekly during the school year for sen- 
ior high school students. 


Feature articles described the ob- 
stacles to and possible remedies for 
the housing shortage; the participa- 
tion of federal and local governments 
in housing; and the 60-year fight 
against slums initiated by Jacob Riis 
(see page 186). Other features in- 
cluded a symposium presenting espe- 
cially prepared statements from lead- 
ers in business and labor and in the 
federal and local governments on 
“How Can We Best Achieve Ade- 
quate Housing for All?”; a pro and 
con debate on “Do Building Trades 
Unions Retard Construction?”; and a 
short story concerned with the ef- 
fects of the housing shortage on young 
marrieds. 


Contributors to the issue included 
Brent Spence, Chairman of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee; 
T. H. Maenner, President, National 
Association of Real Estate Boards; Carl 
G. Strandlund, President, Lustron 
Corporation; Walter C. Reuther, Presi- 
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dent, United Auto Workers (CIO); 
W. Cooper Green, Mayor of Birming- 
ham, Alabama, and President, United 
States Conference of Mayors; George 
Van Riper, Wilton, Connecticut, real 
tor; Richard J. Gray, President, Build 
ing and Construction Trades Depart 
ment (AFL); and Henry Steele Com 
mager, Professor of History, Columbia 
University. 

Contributions to the issue indirect 
ly pointed up for the students how 
the already complex problem is made 
more so by highly conflicting points of 
view, . 


SUMMER COURSE IN PLANNING AND 
HOUSING RESEARCH AVAILABLE 

Students from any section of the 
country who are interested in planning 
and housing research may take on a 
summer research assignment under a 
special course being offered by the 
Planning and Housing Division of 
Columbia University’s School of 
Architecture. Entitled “Planning 
$178,” the course is designed for in 
dividuals or teams whe will work 
under the supervision ot a staff mem- 
ber of a planning or housing agency 
or under the guidance of a profes 
sional or consultant in those fields. 
Research assignments may be arranged 
anywhere in the country and regis- 
tration may be handled by mail. 

Open only to graduate, advanced, 
or special students, the course offers 
two to four credit points depending 
upon the particular program under 
taken and the time involved. A re- 
search report will be called for. 

In some cases the student may be 
paid by the agency or person with 
which he is affiliated under the pro- 
gram. Tuition is $20 per point plus 
a single University fee of $7. Final 


, atrangements must be approved by 


June 15. Additional information may 
be obtained from Professor J. M. 
Miller, 504 Avery Hall, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City 27. 

APRIL SETS DISPOSITION RECORD 


FOR LANHAM ACT PERMANENTS 
Disposition of Public Housing Ad- 


“ministration permanent and demount- 


able war housing units during April 
mounted to 1200, the highest number 
of such units to be removed from the 
PHA workload in one month since 
August 1948. Also during April, some 
1400 temporary units were disposed 
of, 1000 by sale and 400 by transfer 
to other federal agencies. 

Most of the permanent and de- 
mountable units removed were sold, 
with sales concentrated in the Rich- 
mond field office (465) and in the 
Fort Worth field office (432). 


Transfer to a college, failure to re 
rent vacated units no longer needed, 
conversion of a dormitory project to a 
5-family © project, fire, deterioration, 
and conversion to non-dwelling use 
accounted for the removal of 295 Title 
V_ projects. 

Of the total 976,443 dwelling units 
tor which PHA has had disposition 
responsibility, 493,316 have been re 
moved as of April 30, 1949, 

Ot the remaining 483,127 units, 168, 
372 have been marked for disposition 
but have not yet been removed, with 
the balance not yet available for dis 
position. Transfer to other agencies 
(Army and Navy, for example) has 
accounted for the major portion of re 
movals—173,548 units; the second larg 
est group of removals has been for 
veterans re-use—101,297 units. A total 
of 78,335 units has been sold. 


BAY AREA HOUSING EXECUTIVES 
MEET MONTHLY TO TALK SHOP 

Informal shop talk is the order of 
the day when 13 housers from the San 
Francisco Bay Area get together for a 
monthly discussion of operating prob- 
lems connected with the more than 
50,000 primarily temporary war hous 
ing units under their management. 
Twelve members of the group are exec 
utive directors of local housing author 
ities; one is the administrator of a city 
department in charge of Title V hous 
ing. 

The sessions have proved successful 
as a medium for an interchange of 
working experiences and for discus 
sions of new operating techniques. 
They are held without benefit of 
agenda, secretary, or officers, although 
staff specialists and experts from the 
San Francisco office of the Public Hous 
ing Administration are called in for 
technical advice. 

The monthly meetings rotate among 
the 13 cities, the last having been held 
on April 14, with Bert Klahn, Execu- 
tive Director of the Housing Authority 
of Marin County, as host. Operating 
problems were discussed with Abner 
Silverman, Assistant Commissioner of 
PHA for the West Coast; Arthur 
Chladek, San Francisco PHA Field 
Office Director; and Hubert Earle, 
PHA Field Economist. 


The group includes: John W. Beard, 
San Francisco; F. A. Bloom, San 
Mateo; David B. Christy, Alameda; 
Robert S. Elliott, Richmond; Edmund 
Horwinski, Oakland; Lester W. Kea- 
ton, Administrator of Emergency 
Housing, San Jose; Mr. Klahn; A. N. 
LeFevre, Benicia; Herbert B. Linth- 
waite, Sonoma; Galen Maher, Napa; 
Sigmund Mahler, Contra Costa; J. E. 
Riccomi, South San Francisco. 
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Jacob Riis’ Contributions to Housing Reform Recalled 


May 3 was the 100th anniversary of the birth date of Jacob Riis— 
Pioneer in the field of United States housing reform 


The difference between shelter and 
decent housing is the difference be 
tween a mere roof with four walls and 
a home. But it was not until the latter 
half of the nineteenth century that this 
fact began to be generally recognized. 

The movement for social reforms, 
starting in the Old World, gradually 
extended into the New. And, follow- 
ing the same pattern, the man who did 
almost more than any other to get 
reforms under way in New York was 
a Danish immigrant, Jacob A. Riis. 
Born 100 years ago, Riis did most of 
his work around the turn of the cen- 
tury but the books he wrote to arouse 
action against the slums and hovels of 
his adopted country are more than 
worth reading even now. The word 
tenement has given way to “multiple 
dwelling”; bad housing no longer 
breeds “toughs” but “juvenile delin- 
quents.” Still, his vivid and compas 
sionate descriptions of poor . housing 
and, above all, his suggested remedies, 
ring as true today as they did in 1890 
and 1900. 


Police Reporter 


Riis’ greatest contribution to modern 
housing was undoubtedly his ability 
to inspire others to fight against the 
filth, the darkness, and the stale air of 
the tenements. As a police reporter in 
the notorious Mulberry Bend area, he 
came in contact every day with human 
beings who lived in dirt, degradation, 
and disease. Others might turn away 
in disgust, but Riis once declared of 
his task that he wanted to write so that 
“we can all see its meaning, or at all 
events catch the human drift of it, 
not merely the foulness and the reek 
of blood.” As one after the other of 
his articles on the poor housing and 
slums of New York began to appear, 
he made the situation too vivid for the 
people to ignore. 

It was in 1883 that The Tribune 
began to carry his stories about the 
horrors of Mulberry Bend, Bottle Alley, 
Bandits’ Roost, and the hundreds of 
other places similar to them in the city. 
In each story he pounded home the 
conviction that unless men had real 
homes they could not be expected to 
be useful citizens of America. Riis 
used strong words. “In the tenements 
all the influences make for evil; be- 
cause they are the hot-beds of the epi- 
demics that carry death to rich and 
poor alike; the nurseries of pauperism 
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Jacob Riis 


In honor of the 100th anniversary of 
Jacob Riis’ birth the Citizens’ Housing 
and Planning Council of New York and 
the Jacob A. Riis Neighborhood Settle- 
ment last month sponsored a Centennial 
Celebration. Mayor O’Dwyer was hon- 
orary chairman of the Sponsors’ Commit- 
tee and a large group of distinguished 
citizens served as honorary sponsors, 
among them the Danish Ambassador to 
the United States, Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, Stanley M. Isaacs, Robert Moses, 
Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen Rhode, Mrs. Ker- 
mit Roosevelt, Norman Thomas, Dr. 
Channing Tobias. 


In announcing the Centennial, the 
president of the Citizens’ Housing and 
Planning Council, Harold S. Buttenheim, 
said that the celebration was to serve 
a dual purpose: “‘The first is to honor 
Jacob A. Riis, who was born May 3, 
1849 in the town of Ribe, Denmark. 
After coming to the United States at an 
early age, Mr. Riis became a tremendous 
force in the battle to improve living con- 
ditions and to clear the slums. He was 
a pioneer in the movements for better, 
schools and school playgrounds, and in 
general was a leader in the efforts to 
make the public aware of the responsibil- 
ities and power of good citizenship. The 
second purpose is to focus attention upon 
the dramatic changes in living conditions 
which have taken place in the last fifty 
years, and on the great unfilled need for 
more and better housing in communities, 
not only in New York City, but all over 
the United States today. The Sponsors 
of the Centennial look upon this occasion 
as an excellent opportunity to inspire 
leadership and support for constructive 
programs yet to be undertaken in the 
fields of housing, education, recreation 
and citizenship.” 


and crime that fill our jails and police 
courts; that throw off a scum of 40,000 
human wrecks to the island asylums 
and workhouses year by year; that 
turned out in the last eight years a 
round half million beggars to prey 
upon our charities; that maintain a 
standing army of 10,000 tramps with 
all that that implies; because above all, 
they touch the family life with deadly 
moral contagion.” It was with such 
phrases as these that he rallied men 
and women to his cause. 


Photographer 


Of course, there were the skeptics 
who could not be aroused even with 
such descriptive words. For them, Rus 
found another way. He was among the 
first in the United States to take pictures 
by flash lighting. Night after night, 
he invaded crowded tenement dwell 
ings to take photographs that he used 
later in his lectures and books. Like 
his writing, these pictures still tell with 
relentless force the evils of bad housing 
in any era. As he pointed out, many 
of his pictures could not have been 
taken without the flash bulb; the rooms 
had no windows to let in the light. 
And in these rooms, barely big enough 
for four or five people, as many as 
10, 11, or 12 persons would be crowded 
at night to sleep on the floors and 
slumped against the walls. 

Riis carried his story to the people 
through the newspapers, through the 
magazines, and by lecturing. His name 
began to be known as an expert on 
housing conditions. One of his earliest 
triumphs was the appointment in 1884 
of the first citizens’ committee on hous- 
ing, the Drexel Committee. In his 
capacity as a reporter he attended each 
meeting and learned a great deal about 
the city’s housing conditions which, ot 
course, he later used in his articles. 

It was due to Riis’ continual blast 
ing that the notorious rear tenement 
was finally doomed to destruction. He 
had pointed out its evils for a long 
time; they were dark, airless firetraps— 
and it was his publicizing of the facts 
that forced many hundreds of them to 
be torn down in the last years of the 
1880's. 


Author 


In 1890, after a decade of fight 
against the slums, his book How the 
Other Half Lives appeared. It was 
the first comprehensive picture of con- 

(Continued column two, page 203) 
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Current Status of British Housing, Planning Reported 


Facts Collected and Observations Made During a Four-Months’ 1948 European Study-Trip 


Between the wars, England's hous- 
ing situation was much like ours is 
now. Faced with the problems of 
clearing miles of nineteenth century 
slums and providing decent housing 
for its lower-paid citizens, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, of controlling 
the expanding and unplanned fringe 
development that was rapidly despoil- 
ing what remained of the country- 
side, a series of governments at- 
tempted through piecemeal legislation 
to attack a problem that needed more 
drastic treatment. The result was the 
clearance of some of the worst slums 
inherited from the Industrial Revo- 
lution and the building of hundreds 
of decent and healthful but, for the 
most part, sadly unimaginative “hous- 
ing estates.” As in our case, however, 
speculative land practices and the re- 
sulting sprawling suburban develop- 
ment were not controlled. 


Though the bulk of the housing 
built was constructed by speculative 
private developers for sale to upper- 
and upper-middle-income groups, pub- 
lic authorities did construct more than 
a quarter of the 4 million homes built 
between 1919 and 1939 in England, 
Scotland, and Wales and made them 
available to lower-income families at 
very moderate rents. In spite of this 
fact, the slums of such cities as Man- 
chester, Birmingham, and, of course, 
London were so extensive that it 
seemed as though scarcely a dent had 
been made. 


The War 


The second world war destroyed 
200,000 homes and damaged several 
times as many—including some of the 
worst slum homes in the country. An 
unexpected result was the focussing 
of national attention on housing and 
city planning generally. For the first 
time, the intolerable conditions under 
which sizeable segments of the popu- 
lation of the large industrial cities 
lived were etched so deeply into the 
national consciousness that even hard- 
ened Tories joined in the national 
resolve that after the war was over, 
the cities of Britain must be rebuilt 
in decency and in beauty. 


The intense national interest in re- 
building was reflected in the series of 
brilliantly conceived and written plan- 
ning documents exemplified by For- 
shaw and Abercrombie’s County of 
London and Nicholas’ Manchester 
plans. These books were read by tens 
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of thousands of ordinary citizens— 
the former even published in a paper- 
covered “Penguin” edition—and were 
as widely discussed as the latest best 
seller. “Decentralization,” “overspill,” 
and “new towns” became familiar 
terms to school children, housewives, 
and trade union’ members. 
Postwar 

When the Labour Government came 
to power in 1945, the way seemed 
clear for an all-out attack on the twin 
problems of housing and city plan- 
ning. Almost at once the goal was 
announced of providing 750,000 new 
homes within three years and a series 
of planning laws—notably the New 
Towns Act of 1946 and the Town and 
Country Planning Act of 1947—were 
enacted. It is ironic that just at the 
moment when these long-advocated 
measures were finally put into effect 
by a Labour government, the after 
math of war and the loss of empire 
should conspire to throw almost every 
conceivable obstacle in the way of their 
successful application. 

Even to the visitor from the rich- 
est country in the world—and in the 
face of our postwar building boom— 
English housing and planning progress 
in the fourth winter after the war’s 
end is impressive. The goal of 750,000 
homes has been achieved, although 
partly through the construction of 


. 125,000 temporary units, the conver- 


sion and adaptation of existing homes 
to house 100,000 additional families, 
and the repair of some 150,000 unoccu- 
pied war-damaged dwellings. In ad- 
dition, more than 150,000 new per- 
manent homes are under construction. 
During the year ending September 30, 
1948 a total of 266,000 homes—199,- 
000 of them new, permanent units— 
were completed in England and Wales. 
In terms of comparable population, 
this total represents an output equal to 
950,000 in the United States—just a 
little more than we built in the same 
year. 


The Economic Picture 


The British achievement is difficult 
to appreciate without some knowledge 
of the critical economic situation that 
the Labour Party inherited when it 
came to power. 


We were informed 


by a land economist that the maximum 
population that the island could sup 
port in terms of its agricultural po 
tential was 30 million—compared with 
some 41.5 million now living therein 
—with the result, as he put it, that 
“England either has to export goods 
or export Englishmen.” With the 
country’s foreign investments lost, her 
shipping and trade crippled, and her 
dollar balance depleted, the only way 
she can feed her people at even the 
present “austerity” level is through pro 
duction for export. For better or for 
worse, everything has been staked on 
this admittedly drastic course. 


As a result production for home 
consumption—which includes housing 
—has been cut to an absolute mini 
mum. Not even the smallest additions, 
alterations, or repairs to an existing 
habitable home can be made without 
permission. Building trades labor can 
not be hired without a “certificate of 
necessity.” If this procedure has irked 
many, it has been successful in chan 
neling the available resources into the 
most urgently needed housing. All 
construction labor and materials are 
allocated by the government to the 
various local “authorities” (local gov 
ernmental bodies) on the 
demonstrated need. 


basis of 


Building Materials 


Naturally, much emphasis has been 
placed on increasing the production of 
building materials. Here are a few 
typical figures as to the success that 
has been achieved in this respect: 


AVERAGE PRODUCTION PER MONTH 
IN THOUSANDS 


Decem- Aver Aver July 
ber, age age Sent 
1945 1946 1947 1948 
Cement 
(tons) 387 548 580 723 
Bricks 
(millions) _.114 287 378 377 
Roof tle 
(squares) 19.5 43.1 65.6 72.6 
Copper pipe 
(tons) 1.72 2.44 2.86 3.22 
Iron soil pipe 
(tons) 0.69 1.50 2.28 3.07 


Building Labor 


The supply of skilled building trades 
labor is also increasing. At the end 
of the war—July 31, 1945—344,000 
men were employed in housing con- 
struction and maintenance; by Septem- 
ber 1948 the number had increased to 
524,000. Within these totals, the men 
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engaged in repairing war-damaged 
housing, erecting temporary units, 
and converting and adapting existing 
homes, had fallen from 256,000 to 
126,000. When the war damage re- 
pair program has been entirely com- 
pleted and all possible conversions 
made, the total number of workers 
available for the construction of new 
housing will be some 350,000, who— 
at the present rate of about 1.15 man- 
years per house, should be able to 
build 300,000 new permanent homes 
per year—a rate of construction com- 
parable to well over the | million 
homes a year that we in this country 
are still hoping to achieve. 


The Government and Housing 


When the Labour government came 
to power in 1945, it was faced with 
a critical housing situation. Three 
quarters of a million families were 
homeless; 2 million homes that would 
normally have been built during the 
war years were irretrievably lost; de- 
mobilization was to bring home 3 
million men within a year; and the 
country’s home production industry 
was disorganized by six years of war. 

Committed to a policy of national 
economic planning and the socializa- 
tion of production, the government 
quickly took positive steps to meet 
the situation. Local authorities were 
given the power to condemn residen- 
tial building sites at once, payment 
for their acquisition to be worked out 
at some later date. Although private 
builders were at first permitted to con- 
struct houses for sale, a maximum cost 
of £1300 ($5200) was set. Within a 
year, under government prodding, 
local authorities were building the 
bulk of the needed housing them- 
selves, using either direct (i.e., mu- 
nicipally employed) labor or hiring 
private contractors. A tight system of 
allocation of men and materials was 
in effect, by which all available re- 
sources were channeled by the govern- 
ment to the local authorities on the 
basis of building programs to meet 
their demonstrated needs. 


At the present time local authori- 
ties are building 85 per cent of the per- 
manent homes being constructed in 
England and Wales. They are re- 
quired by the Ministry of Health 
and Housing to build four out of 
every five homes allocated to a locality 
and have the option of building the 
fifth themselves or delegating it to a 
private builder under license or to a 
cooperative housing association or 
building society. Thus, whereas in 
the year 1946 local authorities built 


18,600 new, permanent homes and 
private builders 26,800—in the third 
quarter of 1948 local authorities built 
40,400 and private builders 4100. To 
September 30, 1948, local authorities 
had built 257,000 new permanent and 


156,000 temporary homes, whereas 
private builders had completed 77,000 
new permanent units only. 

We found little or no apprehension 
on the part of British planners or 
housing people that there was any 
danger involved in the trend toward 
virtually complete socialization of the 
housing industry. For the most part 
it was taken for granted as part of 
the overall program that had already 
involved the nationalization of coal, the 
railroads, truck and road transport, 
etc., and was now about to include 
steel. 

Cooperatives 

There was little interest on the part 
of government officials in housing co- 
operatives or building societies as an 
alternative to complete public owner- 
ship of all housing, although between 
the wars there was a vigorous “hous- 
ing society” movement that built 250 
projects in such places as Welwyn, 
Letchworth, Bournville, and many 
other places in Britain. Some 60,000 
families live in such projects, which 
are affiliated into the National Feder- 
ation of Housing Societies, but since 
the war the Ministry of Health and 
Housing has not urged local authori- 
ties to assign any significant portion 
of their housing quotas to the societies 
and as a result only about 2500 ad- 
ditional dwelling units of this type 
have been completed. There has been 
considerable objection from a minority 
to the government's failure to see the 
values of this type of housing organ- 
ization, with particular criticism of the 
lack of tenant participation in man- 
agement that is characteristic of British 
council housing. 


“Politics” 

Opponents of public housing in the 
United States have often cited the 
danger of political favoritism if a 
large share of the community's hous- 
ing were public. We were interested, 
therefore, in whether there had been 
a problem of this kind in England. 
Evidently not—to judge by the shocked 
countenances of those persons we 
asked. We were told repeatedly that 
the homes in council estates are al- 
located strictly according to need, us- 
ually on a point system evaluating 
present housing conditions, number of 
children, family income, etc. There 
was no fear that local politicians could 
or would use housing as a way of 





getting votes, this kind of patronage 
evidently being foreign to British ideas 
of political fair play. 


“Direct Labor” 

We were also interested in the ques 
tion of the use of “direct labor” versus 
the hiring of private contractors. The 
Ministry of Health and Housing re- 
quires that if a local authority wants 
to use its own labor, it must submit 
a sealed bid along with those sub- 
mitted by private builders. The Minis- 
try supervises the process and ordi- 
narily the job is awarded to the low 
est bidder. It was felt to be healthy 
to have a 50-50 division in any com- 
munity in order to encourage com- 
petition between the private contrac- 
tors and the city’s direct labor. 

In Manchester, where, between the 
wars, direct labor built 13,000 of the 
31,000 council housing units con- 
structed, it was found that the process 
of competitive bidding served to bring 
costs down and narrow the gap be- 
tween the two. The following table 
shows what happened: 


SELECTED COMPARATIVE COST OF 
BASIC COTTAGE ON SIMILAR 
SIZED CONTRACTS 


Year Direct Contract 

Erected Labor Labor 
1920 - 1924 £587 £803 
1920 - 1922 782 920 
1922 - 1923 460 580 
1928 - 1929 368 392 
1928 - 1931 362 359 
1929 - 193] 376 378 
1929 - 193] 355 378 
1929 - 1936 319 327 

Financing 


The national housing program is 
administered through the local govern- 
ments, who study their housing needs, 
formulate a building program within 
the plan approved by the Ministry of 
Town and Country Planning, and sub- 
mit their plans including building costs 
and proposed rents—to the Ministry of 
Health and Housing for approval. The 
National Public Works Loan Board 
lends the local authority the approved 
cost of construction on a 60-year re- 
payment plan under which the annual 
debt service, including amortization 
and interest, is 3 per cent. This fi- 
nancing means an actual annual in- 
terest rate of 2.67 per cent a year on 
the unpaid balance. The local authori- 
ty can also get an 80-year loan to f- 
nance the necessary land acquisition 
and a 30-year loan for the construc- 
tion of roads, sewers, and other needed 
public works. 

Rents for new housing are set by 
the local authority in line with pre- 
vailing controlled rents for existing 
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BEST OF THE 1948 “COUNCIL” RENTAL HOUSING — BATH, ENGLAND 


- 





The above photographs were taken by Oscar Cohen of New 
York and represent his view of the best Council housing he saw 
on a 1948 trip to England. He says: ‘‘The units are of five 


rooms each—two bedrooms, living room, 
kitchen. Rental is three pounds per month. 


thedral was built. 


dining room, and 


The buildings were room and kitchen.’ 





housing facilities in the community. 
For a typical three- or four-bedroom 
row house, typical rents in the larger 
cities range between £30 and £50 
($120 and $200) a year. Two sub- 
sidies, totalling £22 ($88) a year— 
£16/10 ($66) from the central govern- 
ment and £5/10 ($22) from the local 
authority in the form of taxes—are 
paid for each dwelling unit built. It 
was calculated in 1945 that with these 
subsidies the average urban home 
could be rented at 10 shillings ($2) a 
week and rural homes at 7 sh.6d. 
($1.50). High building costs, how- 
ever, have made it necessary to charge 
somewhat higher rents. 

To understand whether these rents 
are low enough for the families who 
need the housing, one needs to com- 
pare them with British wages, which 
are, of course, low when translated 
into dollars. We were told that the 
typical factory worker in the larger 
centers earns between {£5 and £6 
($20 and $24) a week, with the low- 
est paid workers receiving something 
more than £3 ($12). With typical 
rents ranging from 10 to 18 shillings 
($2 to $3.50) a week, it appears that 
they are within the means of even 
very poor families. 

It must, however, be remembered 
that these low rents are made possible, 
in the face of typical construction costs 
of £1200 to £1300 ($4800 to $5200) 
for a _ three-bedroom home only 
through heavy subsidies, which amount 
in most cases to between one-half and 
two-thirds of the full economic rent. 
Most housing economists we talked to 
realized that this was too high to be 
maintained in the long run and that 
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the whole structure of rents had to be 
reviewed in relation to costs and wages. 
As more and more housing is built, 
owned, and operated by public authori 
ties, it was felt, it is obvious that sub 
sidy becomes merely a paper trans 
action by which the money paid by 
the average family in the form of 
taxes is used to subsidize its rent. For 
the time being, however, and because 
the need for housing is greatest among 
low-income families made 
homeless by bombing, and veterans, 


it is felt justifiable to use subsidies 


groups, 


to keep the rent level for new hous 
ing in line with that of existing homes, 
to which the wage level is geared. 
Under inflated 
clear that charging full economic rents 
would put new housing beyond the 
reach of all but the 


postwar costs, it is 


upper-income 


groups. 


Housing Standards 
Space standards in English council 
housing are higher than in United 
States public 
three- and four-bedroom house having 
between 900 and 1200 square feet of 
floor area. 


housing—the _ typical 


A disproportionate number 
of three- and four-bedroom units has 
been built, with the result that there 
has been under-occupancy of 
existing units by small 
that now the government has recom 
mended that local authorities build a 
greater proportion of smaller units. 
English housing tends to follow tra 
ditional designs to what is perhaps an 
unwarranted 


some 


families, so 


degree. The 


steeply 
pitched roof is still appearing in re- 
cent construction, so that the govern- 
ment has issued regulations limiting 
the amount of lumber that may be 


constructed of the lovely Bath stone of which St. Paul's Ca- 
Photograph right shows the rear of one of 
the buildings, with full length glass doors leading into the living 


used per house. There is not much in 
terest in central (i.e., whole house) 
heating—use being made either of the 


old-fashioned open fireplace or a 
“Franklin stove” type variation there 
of, or else the whole estate 1s heated 
by a single district heating plant. Due 
to the current shortage of electricity 
caused by the rapid wartime conver 
sion of manutacturing from coal to 
electric power, few new dwellings are 
heated by electricity, although it is felt 
that the cost would compare favorably 
with present methods of district heat 
ing. About two-thirds of the postwar 
houses are equipped with gas cooking 
stoves and gas water heaters. 


In row house layout, the site is 
planned so that the houses are back-to 
back and front-to-front, the fronts in 
the best laid-out estates being left 
open to form common squares and 
ideal play spaces, while the backs per 
mit free exercise of the English love 


of hedges and a private yard. 


Slum Clearance and Redevelopment 
With the exception of rebuilding 
bombed-out areas, the postwar housing 
virtually im 


shortage has made it 


possible to redevelop existing slum 
But fortunately or unfortunate 
ly, in many cities the “blitz” destroyed 


such large quantities of bad housing 


areas. 


that there has been ample opportu 
nity for rebuilding without having to 
clear any existing housing, however 
deteriorated. In Manchester, for ex 
ample—a_ city of 750,000—10,000 
homes were demolished and another 
25,000 damaged, mostly in the work 
ing-class districts adjacent to the factory 
areas that were the actual targets. 


There are estimated to be 84,000 dwell 
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ing units in this town that are ripe 
for redevelopment. In order to make 
a beginning, Wythenshawe — Man- 
chester’s municipally owned “satellite 
town”—is being enlarged from its 
present population of 43,000 to 84,000. 
As families—at the rate of 1500 or 
2000 a year—are provided for in this 
outlying area, it becomes possible to 
pull down some of the worst of the 
slum homes and rebuild them. 


As in the United States, slum clear- 
ance as such was proceeding very 
slowly in England even before the war. 
At first legislation was inadequate, be- 
ing confined to the designation of an 
area as a slum and ordering the own- 
er to clear the offending structures. 
Later, the right of compulsory pur- 
chase (i.e., condemnation) was given 
to the municipality, which cleared the 
land, prepared the site, and leased it 
to private developers under controlled 
conditions. Now, with public authori- 
ties doing most of the building, the 
problem narrows down to financing 
the acquisition of the property and 
rehousing the former slum dwellers— 
about the same set of difficulties we 
have in American cities. 

Wherever possible, British housers 
and planners are undertaking rede- 
velopment along the best principles 
of neighborhood layout and city plan- 
ning that we know. In many cities it 
was emphasized that the newly built 
neighborhoods were to have a wide 
variety of housing types and sizes and 
be so designed as to provide for all 
social, economic, and age groups. The 
“neighborhood unit” principle is gener- 
ally accepted, not in a mystic sense 
but merely as a convenient planning 
unit for the provision of the day-to- 
day facilities that a population of six, 
eight, or ten thousand people need. 
Recreational space standards are high: 
even in London, a standard of near- 
ly eight acres per thousand popu- 
lation is being used for the county 
as a whole. Row house spacing is 
good, two-bedroom units in Man- 
chester, for example, being 20 feet 5 
inches on centers and three-bedroom 
units, 25 feet 4% inches. Schools have 
large playgrounds and ample space is 
being provided for parking, shopping, 
and other needs. Some of the newer 
developments are getting away from 
the monotony that characterized the 
early council housing and present a 
very pleasing appearance, with well- 
grouped open courts; a mixture of 
heights and housing types; and simple, 
clean-cut architecture similar to that 
of Sweden or Denmark. 
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In London, the County Council has 
been severely criticized for rebuilding 
the blitzed areas at higher densities 
than those of the original slum struc- 
tures. It is now planned to build at 
an average density of 200 persons per 
acre in the central London ring, 136 
between the inner and outer rings, and 
70—ranging from 100 down—beyond 
the outer ring. These densities were 
recommended in Forshaw and Aber- 
crombie’s original County of London 
Plan and would result in an “over- 
spill,” according to the London County 
Council, of between 250,000 and 350,- 
000 persons who will hzve to be ac- 
commodated outside the County of 
London in new towns or otherwise. 

The high densities at which rede- 
velopment is being carried out arises 
from a number of factors, among 
which two perhaps are paramount: 
the high cost of land in central Lon- 
don—the County Council is paying 
up to £62,500 ($250,000) an acre— 
and the pressure for housing that their 
constituents are putting on Council 
members, who in turn want to keep 
their happily rehoused voters in their 
own. bailiwicks. 


Prefabrication 


England has perhaps the widest ex- 
perience with prefabrication of any 
European country. As of September 
30, 1948, nearly 55,000 permanent 
“non-traditional” houses had been 
completed and another 33,000 were 
under construction. In addition, 6300 
wholly prefabricated permanent alumi- 
num bungalows had been completed 
and 4500 were under construction. 
This discussion will be limited to the 
permanent types and will not deal 
with the 125,000 temporary dwelling 
units built since the war. Although 
some 20 or more types of prefabs have 
been in production, the consensus of 
all the people we talked to about them 
—architects, builders, government of- 
ficials—was that they had turned out 
to be neither better nor cheaper than 
the traditional brick construction. In 
fact, production of all except three 
types is being discontinued. The Brit- 
ish Iron and Steel Federation house, 
of which 31,000 have been completed 
or are under construction, had to be 
stopped because of the shortage and 
high cost of steel. The Spooner, Easi- 
form, and Newland  systems—the 
former using a concrete post-and- 
pillar system and the second poured 
concrete—are the only ones that seem 
destined to survive and then only 
because the supply of brick and brick- 
layers is being used to the limit—hence 


use of new materials is the only way 
to increase the total production of 
housing. The reasons for the disap- 
pointing experience with prefabs were 
given us as follows: 

1—With the exception of the alumi- 
num houses, the pre-fabrication ap- 
plied only to the shell. The roof and 
internal components have presented 
construction difficulties and have 
slowed production. Unexpected tech- 
nical problems appeared. 

2—The workers were not used to 
the new methods. Cooperation be- 
tween the manufacturers of the house 
parts and the builders was not too 
good. As a result there was little or 
no saving in labor costs. 

3—Costs were too high. The govern- 
ment paid the manufacturers a sub- 
sidy, averaging £100 to £150 ($400 to 
$600) a house for 12 months, assuming 
that after that time the price would 
drop. It did not, however, and costs 
were higher than for a traditional 
brick house. 

4—The only wholly prefabricated 
house—the aluminum bungalow, with 
700 square feet of floor space in the 
two-bedroom model—cost £1500 and 
more. This is 15 per cent over the 
cost of a three-bedroom, 900 square 
feet, brick house. 

Thus—even as in the United States 
—the dream of the cheap mass-pro- 
duced house is still a dream and the 
British have found that they must 
depend on the traditional materials 
and methods, at least for the time be- 
ing. 


Housing and City Planning 


Perhaps the most severe criticism 
that has been made of British postwar 
housing has been that, in their urgent 
need for housing and their anxiety 
to build as much housing as quickly 
as possible, municipal and government 
officials failed to see to it that the 
housing was built according to the 
principles and recommendations of 
the wartime documents mentioned 
above—the County of London Plan be- 
ing the foremost example. The widely 
accepted principles of decentralization, 
of preserving the greenbelts around 
the built-up areas, and of building 
new towns instead of merely tacking 
on to the fringes of already oversize 
urban agglomerations, came up against 
the realities of the housing shortage 
and the people’s demand for housing 
anywhere, right now—and, for the 
first two or three years after the war, 
expediency won. 

In the case of the London County 
Council, particularly, huge housing 
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estates were built in places designated 
in the Plan for open spaces and the 
encroachments upon the greenbelt be- 
came so serious that it became neces- 
sary for the Ministries of Town and 
Country Planning and of Housing 
and Health to issue a joint order 
putting a halt to the practice. A num- 
ber of sites have now been chosen 
that are not in conflict with the long- 
range plans for the London Region and 
local borough Councils have been told 
that they can build there and there 
alone. Thus it is hoped that from 
now on there will be no repetition of 
some of the disastrous building proj- 
ects, whereby obsolete plans drawn in 
1934 or 1936 for a housing estate 
were hastily dusted off and built, to 
stand for a hundred years in the wrong 
place and as monuments to what may 
happen: when expediency rules over 
reason. 


Planning Legislation 

The Town and Country Planning 
Act of 1947 has two main provisions: 
first, that every town and city in the 
land must, by 1951, submit a develop- 
ment plan to the Ministry for approval, 
which plan, with five-year revisions, 
shall be the framework of the com- 
munity’s future growth and develop- 
ment; second, that all land develop- 
ment rights belong to the state and 
that there can be no change in the use 
of land from that existing on July 1, 
1948 without the payment of a de- 
velopment charge to the government 
representing the difference between the 
value of the land on that day for its 
existing use and the value it will 
have under the new use. 

The administration of these pro- 
visions presents many complex prob- 
lems that can not be discussed here. 
It is too early as yet to know if the 
objectives of the legislation will be 
achieved but, so far at least, it would 
seem that speculation in land, with all 
its attendant results, is over in Britain. 
Since no one can build anything with- 
out planning permission and planning 
permission involves payment of the de- 
velopment charge, there is no longer 
the problem of wasteful and indis- 
criminate subdivision of land and at- 
tendant high costs for utilities and 
public facilities. Vacant land sells at 
its value for agricultural use and, if 
the owner will not sell for that price, 
the Ministry has the power of com- 
pulsory purchase, after which it can 
turn the land over to a private de- 
veloper for the use designated in the 
plan or can develop it through the 
local authority. 

It is significant to note that al- 
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though owners of land have no “rights” 
to compensation under the Act, a fund 
of £300 million ($1 billion) has 
been set aside out of which persons 
suffering “hardship” or caught with 
land ripe for development will be 
compensated. 


New Towns 

The principle that the overcrowded 
populations of the large urban centers 
should be siphoned off and housed 
in self-contained “new 
towns” has long been advocated by 
the Town and Country Planning As 
sociation and was embodied in the 
New Towns Act of 1946. Under this 
Act, “development corporations” were 
set up to acquire outlying vacant land 
suitable for a town of between 40 
and 60 thousand persons; to build 
factories, homes, and shopping and 
other community facilities thereon; 
and to supervise the operation of the 
town. The inhabitants were to be part 
of the political area—county or what 
not—in which the new town was lo- 
cated, electing their own public of 
ficials to administer the area; but the 
development corporation, as an agent 
of the Ministry, was to continue to 
exercise management and “landlord” 
functions. Each new town was to be 
surrounded by a broad “greenbelt” 
kept in permanent agricultural or 
recreational use and limited in size 
permanently to that planned. Manu- 
facturing and other ancillary employ- 
ment for the citizens of the town was 
to be provided within the town in 
properly located and planned indus 
trial districts. 

Plans for a dozen new towns are 
in process and construction has actual- 
ly begun on two or three—notably 
Hemel Hempstead. The writers visited 
half a dozen of the development areas 
and talked to the planning and ad- 
ministrative staffs. Enthusiasm is still 
running high but progress has been 
very slow, due to a number of factors, 
some preventable and others not. 
Among the chief obstacles are: 

1—The general economic crisis has 
led to the Board of Trade’s policy of 
pushing export production to the ex- 
clusion of all else. This policy has 
meant that the Board, which controls 
manpower and material allocations, 
has refused to permit factories to re- 
locate in the new town development 
areas and has actually insisted that 
additions to plants and new factories 
be built in the central London area— 
and in other large urban centers— 
where the labor supply was ample and 
there would be no delay or difficulties 
in getting into production. 
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2—It is an essential principle of the 
new towns movement that the people 
who live in them shall work in them. 
Thus, since there was no way of get 
ting employment transferred out of 
the urban centers, it was impossible 
to expect people to live in a new town 
30 or 40 miles from their employment. 

3—To the vicious circle thus en 
gendered are added a number of fac- 
tors which, though perhaps not basic 
causes of the lack of progress of 
the new towns, added to the diffi 


culties. Among these influences are: 
(a)—The desire of borough and 
county council politicians to satisfy 


their constituents by building them 
housing near where they have always 
lived, thus keeping them in their own 
political territory. 

(b)—The desire of the large county 
councils—particularly London—to con 
trol the new housing that was to be 
built, which they could not do if it 
were under the development corpo 


ration of a new town. 


(c)—The fear on the part of certain 
city officials—especially those con 
cerned with the appraisal of land 
values and taxation—that the removal 
of large numbers of people from cen 
tral London would result in a “dis 
astrous” fall of land values there. 

(d) — Administrative expediency, 
which made it easier to meet the hous 
ing shortage by building flats wherever 
there was a vacant piece of land in an 
otherwise developed area than to go 
through the process of planning a 
whole new neighborhood, putting 
in utilities, building factories, etc., be 
fore the needed housing could be 
built. 

To these arguments is added the one 
of economics—that we “can’t afford to 
build new factories and whole new 
towns’—an argument that we heard 
neatly demolished by F. J. Osborn 
of the Town and Country Planning 
Association, who took the opposite 
view and stated in substance that in 
view of high land costs in congested 
areas and the prevalance of antiquated, 
ineficient industrial plants, England 
could not afford not to build new 
towns. As we left the country, the 
first allocation of labor and materials 
had just been made for the new towns 
as separate from housing construc 
tion generally and their advocates were 
hopeful that, with improving economic 
conditions, a beginning could be made 
toward the realization of this program. 
After seeing Welwyn, Letchworth, 
and Wythenshawe, compared with cen- 
tral London, one can only hope for 
its success. 
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HOUSING IN ISRAEL= 
New Nation Faces Old Problem 


ANATOLE A. SOLOW 


Mr. Solow, Housing and City Planning Specialist of the Pan 
American Union, has recently returned to this country from 
Israel, where he spent three months at the invitation of the 
israel Government advising on the organization of the Town 
and Country Planning Department of the Ministry of Labor 


and Reconstruction. 


During my trip to Israel I had an 
opportunity to visit all parts of the 
country and to discuss problems of land 
settlement, urban development, and 
housing with officials of the new gov 
ernment and administrators of the 
various interested agencies. 

The consolidation of the new nation 
has proceeded at a miraculous rate dur 
ing a period when the young § state 
has had to fight many battles for its 
survival. This achievement was only 
made possible by the preceding 30 
years of intensive Jewish pioneering in 
colonization, housing, and urban devel 
opment, which have transformed a 
backward country into a land with 
hundreds of modern rural settlements. 
Entire cities have been built on sand 
dunes and many industries have been 
established, making Israel the leading 
country of the Near East. 


Today the foundations are being 
laid for a modern industrial and agri 
cultural state and a gigantic develop 
ment program is rapidly getting under 
way. Immigration is proceeding at a 
rate of 250,000 persons a year, which 
will treble Israel’s population, reaching 
2 to 3 million people in ten years as 
compared to the present 800,000. Plans 
are being drawn to accommodate this 
population in an area as small as 10,000 
square miles. At this decisive moment, 


no matter is of greater concern to the 





Low-cest apartments built in Tel-Aviv since World War I! 
by Rassco Company, Ltd.—for middle-income families. 
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builders of the new nation than the 
question of housing. 


Government Agencies 

The Ministry of Labor and Recon 
struction has established a Town and 
Country Planning Department to pre 
pare plans for the development of cities 
and entire regions. The Department, 
headed by Mr. A. Sharon, a leading 
Israeli architect, and a team of out 
standing engineers, town planners, and 
architects, has a staff of 80 technicians 
working at top speed on surveys and 
development plans for new settlements, 
towns, and housing developments. 

A special division of the Planning 
Department deals with housing and 
has started construction of 160 experi- 
mental homes to study the best and 
cheapest methods of construction and 
mass production. Another division of 
the same Department handles commu 
nity facilities. 

A National Housing Company has 
been created jointly by the Jewish 
Agency,* the Jewish National Fund,* 


*Editors’ note: These agencies are unofh 
cial, nonprofit organizations supported by con 
tributions from individuals and organizations 
throughout the world interested in the devel 
opment of a Jewish state. The Jewish National 
Fund has been organized since 1901 to pur 
chase land on which Jewish settlers in Palestine 
could build homes and establish businesses. 
The Jewish Agency, representing the overall 
interests of world Jewry in a Jewish state 
acted as the “unofficial” Jewish government 
of Palestine during the Mandatory Regime. 


Cooperative apartments built by the General Federation of 
Jewish Labor (Histadruth)—150 units, for members. 





six semi-public housing companies and 
the Israel Government, with a capital 
of $20 million to finance the initial pro 
gram, estimated at 10,000 dwelling 
units. 


Past Housing Accomplishments 

During the “Mandatory Regime” 
preceding the establishment of the Is 
rael State, the Jewish community had 
to turn to its own and non-govern 
mental resources to provide low-cost 
housing. Since the middle thirties a 
number of semi-public housing com 
panies sprang into being. The largest 
of these organizations is the “Shikun”™ 
Workmen's Housing Company, estab 
lished by the Histadruth (General 
Federation of Jewish Labor) to pro 
More 
than 4000 families had been accommo 
dated in Histadruth housing schemes 
up to 1945. Another 3000 units were 
started since World War II. Most of 
these projects are in the form of well 
planned suburban communities com 


vide housing for its members. 


plete with schools, nurseries, recreation 
centers, playgrounds, and cooperative 
stores, such as Kiryat-Haim and Kiryat 
Avoda near Haita. Large cooperative 
blocks of apartments have also been 
built in Tel-Aviv. 
that has done outstanding work in sub 


Another company 


urban housing development, princi 
pally for middle-income groups, is 
Rassco Company, Ltd. 


In order to reduce costs, land for 
low-cost housing is often provided by 
the Jewish National Fund, which has 
concentrated large reserves of urban 
and rural lands. 


In Tel-Aviv, largest city of Israel, 
characteristic house types are three 
and four-story walk-up 
houses built on individual private lots. 


apartment 


Raised first floors on stilts above ground 


level, in the Corbusier manner, and 
balconies for every apartment are sali 
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ent features. Apartments are often sold 
to individual families forming small 
cooperatives. Large attractive munici- 
pal housing projects for veterans have 
been built by the municipalities of Tel 
Aviv and Haifa. 

Rural Housing 

Rural settlement in Israel presents 
undoubtedly the most exciting experi- 
ment in new forms of group life. Most 
settlements are cooperative, collective, 
or completely communal. All assets, 
production, and consumption are 
shared. This pattern of life is natur 
ally reflected in physical planning and 
the design of rural settlements has 
evolved accordingly. Dining rooms, 
kitchen, community center, services, 
and laundries are centrally located. 
Houses for children, who live under 
supervision of expert nurses and teach 
ers, are grouped separately from the 
parents’ quarters. The way in which 
a collective pattern of life is expressed 
in terms of modern physical planning 
and the techniques and experiments 
that have been made in this respect in 
Israel merit special study by planners 
and housers in other countries. 

Housing Need 

Housing shortage has been a chronic 
condition in Palestine for the last dec 
ade when building was unable to keep 
pace with the influx of population. It 
was aggravated during World War 
Il when building slowed down to a 
trickle, as in most countries. Although 
21,000 dwelling units have been erected 
since the war, available housing facili 
ties are practically exhausted today and 
it is estimated that during the next two 
years alone, a minimum of 60,000 
units is needed to accommodate immi- 
grant families arriving daily by the 
hundreds. 

Heated discussions have been under 
way on the minimum standards to be 
adopted and the type of dwellings to 
be used. Much debate has centered 
around the question whether tempo- 


An example of a rural settlement—‘undoubtedly the most 


exciting experiment” in Israel. 
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rary or permanent structures should be 
built. It appears that emphasis will be 
placed on dwellings of permanent 
character but of absolute minimum 
standards. Priority will be given to 
immigrants and low-income workers’ 
housing. The typical dwelling will 
consist of one room with a small kit 
chen and private sanitary facilities, 
the total floor area amounting to about 
30 square meters. This relatively low 
standard has been adopted in order to 
benefit as large a segment of the pop 
ulation as possible. Designs permit 
addition of one or two rooms later, 
possibly under a guided “self-help” 
program. Although three- to four-story 
apartments have been characteristic of 
most urban areas because of excessive 
land costs, two-family row houses are 
to be emphasized in the new program, 
utilizing government lands where nec 
essary. 

Public or semi-public housing is to 
be built in large units of about 500 
dwellings each—a relatively large size 
of project as compared to past practices. 
This policy will permit standardization 
of building operations and site plan 
ning along neighborhood principles, 
including all necessary community fa 
cilities. 

Although about 2000 Swedish pre 
fabricated timber units are to be im 
ported, concrete is and will remain the 
predominant local building material. 
The Nesher cement factory near Haifa, 
the largest plant of its kind in the 
Near East, has a substantial capacity 
(255,000 tons in 1946) to meet a large 
part of the anticipated demand. Ce 
ment blocks have been widely used for 
low-cost housing, but monolithic cast 
ing of houses may prove more eco 
nomical, labor saving, and faster. 


United States methods and heavy ma 
chinery are likely to be used. One 
building firm has signed contracts to 
import Tournalayer house-building 


equipment from Texas to pour con 


for middle-i 


Another Rassco C 


crete houses. Another American firm 
has been invited by the Ministry ot 
Reconstruction to prepare plans for 
monolithic concrete house construction 
by adapting heavy roadbuilding ma 
chinery. 


Building prices have skyrocketed and 
the cost of urban land is undoubtedly 
excessive due to real estate spec ulation. 
Premature subdivision and sale of plots 
to owners all over the world constitute 
special problems that are being tackled 
by the Town Planning Department. 
Legislation is being prepared that will 
permit, or even_enforce, pooling and 
regrouping of subdivisions, taxation of 
vacant land following the New Zealand 
practice, and other measures that 
should make possible the realization ot 
sound planning proposals. 


National, Regional, City Planning 


The greatest encouragement is being 
given to agricultural settlement. The 
Jewish National Fund is planning 200 
new agricultural settlements for the 
coming year alone. Nevertheless, Israel 
planners estimate that about 80 per cent 
of the population will, for economic 
and other reasons, remain in urban 
areas or urban occupations. The main 
town planning task is to limit the 
growth of the two metropolitan cen 
) 
000) and Haifa (population 125,000), 


ters, Tel-Aviv (present population 250, 
and to decentralize population, indus 
try, and housing over the entire coun 
try. Plans are being drawn for a great 
expansion of existing regional urban 
centers such as Tiberias and Beersheba 
(in the Negev) and for the develop 
ment of new towns. These towns will 
be supported by local industries and 
will be backed by rural hinterlands 
that will be intensively developed 
through irrigation projects on a re 
gional basis. If necessary, subsidies and 
grants-in-aid will be provided for the 
initial development of new urban com 


(Continued column two, page 205) 





ompany project—a suburban development 


lies known as “Kfor-Ono.” 
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COMMITTEES 


Federal-Local Relations Committee— 
The Committee held its second meet 
ing of the year on May 16 in Washing 
tion. Under the chairmanship of Brown 
Nicholson, the 11 LHA members and 
13 PHA representatives present dis- 
cussed: (1) recently required competi 
tive bidding on commercial leases; (2) 
extent of final authority assigned to 
PHA held offices; (3) delay in receipt 
of annual audit reports; (4) destruc 
tion of obsolete records; (5) advance 
PHA approval of LHA resolutions; 
(6) eviction of excess income families; 
(7) LHA liability for damage suits; 
(8) rental for land leased for war hous- 
ing. 

Commissioners Committee—The fol 
lowing persons have been named to the 
newly organized Commissioners Com 
mittee, to serve under the chairmanship 
of R. Redding Stevenson, Chairman, 
Housing Authorities of the City of 
Little Rock and County of Pulaski, 
Arkansas (see page 162, May Jour- 
NAL): 


Mrs. Kathryn A. Bader, Vice-Chairman, 
Housing Authority of the City of Atlant 
City; Edward F. Barry, Chairman, Memphis 
Housing Authority; Claude A. Benjamin, 
Treasurer, Chicago Housing Authority; Mrs. 
Mabel G. Bennett, Vice-Chairman, Housing 
Authority of the City of Fort Worth; JoAn ]. 
Coleman, Chairman, Boston Housing Author 
ity; H. W. Darst, Chairman, The Housing 
Authority of the City of Galveston; George 
Fearn, Jr., Secretary and Executive Director, 
Mobile Housing Board; Gerould L. Gill, 
Chairman, Housing Authority of the County 
of Contra Costa, California; Nicola Guilu, 
Chairman, Housing Authority of the City of 
Los Angeles; Miss Irma M. Greenawalt, Chair 
man, Housing Authority of the City and 
County of Denver; Mare ]. Grossman,* Com 
missioner, Cleveland Metropolitan Housing 
Authority; Theodore S. Johnson, Vice-Chair 
man, Housing Authority of the City of 
Raleigh, North Carolina; Olin Linn, Chair 
man, Housing Authority of New Orleans; 
Mark M. Litchman, Commissioner, The Hous 
ing Authority of the County of King, Wash 
ington; Theo ]. McGee, Chairman, Housing 
Authority of the City of Columbus, Georgia: 
Emmett McLoughlin, Chairman, Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Phoenix, Arizona; Mrs. 
Theresa ]. Morse,* Commissioner, Brookline 
(Massachusetts) Housing Authority; Glenn 
U. Richard,* Vice-Chairman, Alexandria (Vir- 
ginia) Redevelopment and Housing Authority; 
Walter G. Ramseur, Chairman, Housing Au- 
thority of the City of St. Petersburg, Florida: 
The Reverend George L. Van Bockern,* 
Commissioner, Housing Authority of the 
City of Anaconda, Montana. 


The first meeting of the Committee 


“Indicates persons invited but who had not 
yet accepted as of the date the JouRNAL went 
to press. 
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was held in Washington on May 16 
at which (1) a recommendation to the 
Board on middle-income housing was 
developed; (2) a request was made that 
there be a standing committee of 
NAHO for commissioners; and (3) 
that the committee be assigned one ses- 
sion at the annual conference. 


Committze on Laws—Following is 
the full roster of the third section of 
the Committee on Laws (see page 162, 
May JourNaL): 

Chairman—B. M. Pettit, Consultant, Hous- 
ing Authority of the City of New Haven; 
Charles L. Kaufman, Chairman, Norfolk 
(Virginia) Redevelopment and Housing Au- 
thority; George T. McLean, Chairman, Ports 
mouth (Virginia) Redevelopment and Hous 
ing Authority; Wiliam V. Reed, Ibec 
Housing Corporation, New York City; Harold 
Robinson, Director, Massachusetts State Hous 
ing Board; R. Redding Stevenson; William 
L. C. Wheaton, Harvard University, Cam 
bridge, Massachusetts. 


Pacific Southwest— 

A. N. LeFevre, President of the Pa 
cific Southwest Council, reports as fol- 
lows on the Council’s new Committee 
on Housing Operations Survey: 

“There’s progress in the Pacific South- 
west Region, where ten serious hous- 
ers have invited themselves to sit in 
other housers’ offices and appraise other 
housers’ administrative practices in an 
endeavor to frame a composite picture 
of the most efficient housing methods 
possible and to obtain streamlined 
methods of operation for the enrich 
ment of public housing generally. 

“This description fits the Committee 
on Housing Operations Survey, com- 
prised of representatives from the PHA 
area office and local authorities in the 
region—and together with a specially 
invited participant from the Depart- 
ment of Finance of the State of Cali- 
fornia, which is concerned with vet 
erans housing and the vast temporary 
war housing program—built for yester- 
day and needed for tomorrow, now at 
the point of displacement. 

“In joint meeting with the Executive 
Board of the Pacific Southwest Re- 
gional Council, this Committee con- 
vened at Santa Barbara, California, 
April 28 and 29 to formulate plans for 
its mission as follows: 

“I1—To survey the administrative 


and operating practices and techniques 
of local housing authorities on a sam- 
pling basis to be determined by the 
Committee. 

“2—To analyze and evaluate the ad- 
ministrative and operating practices 
and techniques and to report to the 
Executive Board significant findings 
relating thereto. 

“3—To prepare for the consideration 
of the Exectuive Board such conclusions 
and recommendations as the Commit- 
tee may deem appropriate. 

“Officers of this Committee, who 
work hard and talk well, are Chairman 
Jess N. Swanson, Director of Adminis- 
trative Services for the Housing Au 
thority of the City of Los Angeles, and 
E. Morton Schaffran, Management Of- 
ficer in the Los Angeles Area Office of 
PHA. While amazingly youthful in 
appearance, they are as old in experi 
ence and the knowledge of public hous 
ing as the life span of public housing 
itself in this country. Other members 
are: Gilbert A. Millar, Comptroller of 
the Housing Authority of the City 
and County of San Francisco; George 
R. Wallace, Executive Director of the 
Housing Authority of the City of 
Oxnard; George R. Hutchinson, Man 
agement Division Director of the 
Housing Authority of the City of 
Vallejo; Edmund Horwinski, Execu- 
tive Director of the Housing Authority 
of the City of Oakland; Sidney Green, 
Project Manager with the Housing 
Authority of the City of Los Angeles; 
Leslie G. Crichton, Rental and Occu- 
pancy Officer of the San Francisco 
Area Office of the PHA; Ferris R. 
Sherman, Executive Director of the 
Housing Authority of the County of 
Tulare, California; and George Haley 
from the Department of Finance of the 
State of California. 


Field Trips 

“Three separate field trips will be 
made by the Committee to housing 
authorities in the Southwest Pacific 
Region that have already put out the 
welcome sign. This group will not in- 
vade as auditors to count the cash or 
audit the books but will go in to gather 
factual information to be weighed, 
sifted, and strained in connection with 
the following operative policies and 
procedures: Purposes and Objectives 
of the Local Housing Authority; Role 
of the Commission; Administrative 
Organization Structure; Public Rela- 
tions; Budgeting; Personnel; Procure- 
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ment; Control and Disposition of Per- 
sonal Property; Insurance; Payments 
in Lieu of Taxes; Commercial Facili- 
ties; Rental Management; Administra- 
tive Management; Maintenance and 
Operations; Disposition of Real Prop- 
erty; Income and Expense; and Prep- 
aration for Development Program. 

“Each Committee member has been 
assigned a specific department of ad- 
ministration for exploration and, upon 
arrival at an authority, the Committee 
members will disperse and separately 
interview department heads. Upon 
conclusion of the interviews, they will 
meet together with the executive di- 
rector to discuss their findings with 
him. These on-the-spot appraisals may 
take only a few hours or a day, ac- 
cording to the size and complexity of 
the authority. 


From the merging of their individ 
ual points of view, the Committee 
members hope, through their ultimate 
formulations, to derive methods that, 
while they may still leave room for 
debate, will be a concrete footing for 
the solid erection of future administra 
tive practices in a field unintrenched in 
tradition, for the best interests of that 
public who derives the direct benefit 
from public housing and for the public 
who derives the indirect benefit and 
also foots the bills. 


“Through the penetration of the 
Committee into the mechanism of pub- 
lic housing, the entire program may 
expect to receive a more profound 
perception of the machinery that pro- 
vides a “way of shelter” that is still in 
the toils of evolution. The final re- 
port and recommendations will be 
presented at the fall annual conference 
of the Pacific Southwest Regional 
Council and will also be made available 
for all who may be interested.” 


New England—Officers and mem- 
bers of the Executive Council of the 
New England Regional Council elected 
at the Regional conference in Boston 
on April 14 are as follows: 

President—PAilip F. Tripp, Executive Di 
rector, New Bedford (Massachusetts) Housing 
Authority; Vice-President—Charles S. Gra 
ham, Executive Director, Housing Authority 
of the City of New Britain, Connecticut; 
Secretary-Treasurer—Mrs. Helen S. MacPher 
son, Manager, Elm Haven, Housing Author 
ity of the City of New Haven; Executive 
Council members (two-year term)—Oshorne 
T. Boyd, Deputy Director, Massachusetts State 
Housing Board; John |]. Coleman; Raymond 
D. Holmes, Executive Director, Fall River 
(Massachusetts) Housing Authority; John R. 
McLane, Jr., Commissioner, Housing Author 
ity of the City of Manchester, New Hamp 
shire; Chester L. Weaver, Executive Director, 
South Portland (Maine) Housing Authority; 
Executive Council members (one-year term) 
John R. Deming, Chairman, Greenwich (Con 
necticut) Housing Authority; Henry S. Johns- 
ton, Executive Director, West Springfield 
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NEW ENGLAND COUNCIL’S OFFICERS 





Left to right: President Philip F. Tripp; Secretary-Treasurer Helen S$. MacPherson; 
Vice-President Charles Graham—all elected at the April annual conference. 


(Massachusetts) Housing Authority; Joseph 
H. Lyons, Executive Director, Housing Au 
thority of the City of Providence; Mrs. Theresa 
]. Morse; Emi I Maintenance 
Superintendent, Housing Authority of the 
City of Hartford. 


Tramonte 


North Central—A mail ballot vote 
by the membership for 1950 officers 
and board members of the North Cen 
tral Regional Council resulted in the 
election of the following persons: 


President—Kenneth Parmelee, Executive 
Director, The Housing Authority of the Cit 
Stanley ] 
Hamtramck 


of Gary; First Vice-President 
Wojcik, Director-Secretary, 
(Michigan) Housing Second 
Vice-President—Edward M. Ouren, General 
Housing Manager, Housing Authority «of the 
City of Omaha, Nebraska; Secretary—/j. S 
Johnson, Jr., Executive Director, Alexander 
County (Illinois) Housing Authority; Treas 
urer—Elmer Jolly, Executive Director, Peoria 
Housing Authority; Directors (to serve two 
year term)—Marshall Dumeyer, Chief Hous 
ing Manager, Louisville Municipal Housing 
Commission; Ramsey Findlater, Director, Cin 
cinnati Metropolitan Housing Authority 
Ferrell ]. Harvard, General Housing Manager 
The City of Covington Municipal Housing 
Commission; Alex W. Johnson, Manager, 
Greenhills, Ohio; O. A. Pearson, Administra 
tor, Minneapolis Emergency Housing Pro 
gram; Charlton D. Putnam, Director, Dayton 
Metropolitan Housing Authority; Bernard R 
Seiler, Executive Secretary-Treasurer, Housing 
Authority of the City of Muncie, Indiana; 
Robert ]. Temple, Superintendent of Housing 
Operations, Detroit Housing Commission; 
Edward C. Weiler, Secretary-Treasurer, The 
Housing Authority of the City of Fort Wayne, 
Indiana; Miss Elizabeth Wood, Executive Sec 
retary, Chicago Housing Authority. 


Commission 


Following are those Directors who 
were elected last year to serve a two 
year term: 


Jack B. Bryan, Managing Director, Lexing 
ton Municipal Housing Commission; James 






H. Inglis, Director-Seeretatr Detroit Housing 
Commission J. S. Johnsor fi Pauli | 
Kaveny, Attorne St. Louis Housing Author 


itv: Wayne McMillen, Commissioner, Chicago 
Housing Authorit 
man, Cincinnati Metropolitan Housing Au 
thorit Vax M Swan Housing 
Manager, The Housing Authority of the Cit 

Nebraska Russell ¢ Taylor 
Director Columbus Metropolitan 
Charles W. White, Com 


Joseph Sagmeister, Chaw 
General 
of Lincoln 


Executive 
Housing Authorit 


missioner, Cleveland Metropolitan Housing 
Authority Horace W Wilkie, Chairman 
Madison (Wisconsin) Housing Authorit 


Middle Atlantic—Newly elected ofh 
cers and executive committee tnembers 
named at the April | meeting of the 
Middle Atlantic Regional Council in 
New York City are as follows: 


President—Clarence C. Klein, Admunistra 
tor, Housing Authority of the City of Pit 
burgh: Vice-President—<Kelsey 
eral Manager, Permanent Housing, New York 
City Housing Authority Secretary- Treasurer 
Mrs. Irene Donohue, Secretary to the Ad 
ministrator, Housing Authority of the City of 
Pittsburg; Executive Committee members 
Wiliam H. Dunn, Chairman, Municipal 
Housing Authority of the City of Schenectady 


Volner, Gen 


James W. Gaynor, Director of Management, 
New York City Housing Authority; jJoAn 
lhlder, Executive Officer, National Capital 


Housing Authority; John MacGathan, Execu 
tive Director, Municipal Housing Authority 
of the City of Schenectady; Harold R. Mullen 
Secretary, Municipal Housing Authority of 
the City of Utica; Joseph A. Nevin, Chicet 
jureau of Housing, New Jersey Department 
of Economic Development; Richard L. Steines 
Director, Baltimore Redevelopment Commis 
sion; Franklin Thorne, Director, Racial Re 
lations Division, PHA; Hamilton Vodges, Di 
Philadelphia 
Housing Authority; Sumner K. Wiley, Di 
rector, Philadelphia Field Office, PHA; Oliver 
Cc Winston, 


rector of Development, The 


Executive Director, Housing 


Authority of Baltumore City. 
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NAHO SPONSORS 
LHA ANNUAL 
REPORT CONTEST 


To encourage the publication of bet- 
ter annual reports by local housing 
authorities, NAHO’s Board of Gov 
ernors voted at its May 19 meeting in 
Washington to conduct an annual com 
petition for such reports. Certificates 
in three grades will be presented to 
the winning authorities in two classes: 
(1) those with programs of less than 
750 units; (2) those with programs of 
750 units and up. The contest will be 
open to every local authority but entries 
will be limited to reports published 
in the 12-month period ending August 
31. 

Milton Shufro of the firm of Fried 
man, Alschuler, and Sincere, Chicago, 
proposed the competition on behalf of 
the NAHO Public Relations Commit- 
tee, of which he is chairman. The 
Committee had approved the idea at 
a meeting on May 16. 

Public Relations Values 

“All of us on the Committee agreed,” 
Mr. Shufro reports, “that the main 
value of an annual report is in pro 
moting good public relations. The job 
that local housing authorities have been 
doing is magnificent—and every citi- 
zen who reads the report of the job 
Ais local authority is doing should get 
a clear picture of the low-rent housing 
program and a sense of pride in the 
authority's accomplishments. 

“Unfortunately, many authorities are 
failing to take advantage of this annual 
opportunity for reporting to the com- 
munity. They issue reports only at 
long intervals, or hardly ever. Still 
others publish reports that are crowded 
with statistics that mean nothing to 
the average citizen. 

“The bright side is that more and 
more local authorities are putting out 
attractive, readable reports that make 
sense to the non-professional. These 
authorities understand that a reasonable 
expenditure of time and money for a 
good report will earn a handsome divi- 
dend in public goodwill and support. 

“Our Committee hopes that by focus- 
ing attention on the annual report and 
by citing examples of outstanding pub- 
lications, NAHO will help to raise 
standards in this vital phase of public 
relations.” 

With the passage of a new housing 
bill, the annual report will become an 
even more important tool of public 
relations, Mr. Shufro emphasized. 

“Local housing authorities now face 
their big chance,” he continued. “They 
can make a wholesale attack on the 
slums. They can build bettér projects, 
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enriched by ours experience of the 
past decade. But to push this program 
successfully, the housing authority 
needs the wholehearted backing of the 
community. The wise housing author- 
ity will take the community into its 
confidence and publish its plans. That 
is the best way to head off misunder- 
standing, unwarranted criticism, and 
malicious attacks.” 


Contest Rules 


Details of the contest were drafted 
by Committee member Alexander L. 
Crosby of New York, who has pre- 
pared annua! reports for a number of 
local authorities. Judging will be done 
by three independent experts, to be 
selected by the Public Relations Com- 
mittee. The test of merit will be the 
report's usefulness in interpreting pub 
lic housing to the layman. Factors to 
be weighted include content, layout, 
readability, typography, illustrations, 
and use of statistics. 


For each of the two classes in the 
competition, (one for authorities with 
less than 750 family dwelling units— 
including war housing—and the other 
for authorities with 750 or more units), 
three types of certificates will be 
awarded: Report of Outstanding Merit, 
Report of Special Merit, and Report 
of Merit. 


Each judge will be asked to cast an 
affirmative vote for as many reports 
as he considers of special merit. The 
top certificates would go to the reports 
selected by all three judges, second- 
place certificates would represent two 
votes, and third-place honors would be 
awarded for a single vote. The cer- 
tificates, suitable for framing, will be 
presented at the annual meeting of 
NAHO in November. 


Entry blanks will be mailed by 
NAHO to all local authorities in Au- 
gust. The Public Relations Commit- 
tee plans to publish a short report on 
the contest, quoting comments by the 
judges on the winning reports and dis- 
cussing methods of distribution. 
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The New 
England Re- 
gion is well 
out in the lead 
in NAHO’s 
1949 member 
ship campaign, 
with a 50 per 
cent increase 
in individual members since the first 
of the year. This remarkable showing, 
due largely to the ability and efforts 
of Harold Robinson, received a special 
commendation by the Board of Gov- 
ernors at its May meeting. 





Along with the hopes for adequate 
housing inspired by the progress of 
S. 1070 and H. R. 4009, we must not 
ignore the clouds on the horizon. 
Private housing starts so far this year 
have been disappointing in volume 
and a recent announcement by the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance to the effect 
that little more housing construction 
by the large insurance companies 
should be expected, is anything but 
cheering. These institutions have com- 
pleted or under construction almost 
50,000 dwellings but only about 500 
more are planned. 


Trend-of-the times note: a bill has 
recently been introduced in the Florida 
Senate that would: authorize school 
boards to build and operate housing 
facilities for its teachers and other em- 
ployees. If you have served on a school 
board recently, you know the difficulty 
of attracting teachers to a housing 
shortage area. The Florida Supreme 
Court has already okayed the building 
of a house by one school board for 
teacher occupancy, on the grounds that 
the building was “for educational pur- 
poses.” 


Joseph H. Bunzel has resigned his 
post as Administrative Assistant on the 
NAHO staff, to engage in research and 
consultant work. He leaves NAHO 
with the best wishes of all those who 
have come to know him during his 
short sojourn in our midst. 
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Plastic Product Substitutes for Glass —Saves Money 


Our Authority believes in experi- 
menting with new materials and meth- 
ods wherever they appear practical for 
application in our projects. Our early 
experiments with a new plastic material 
(Plexiglas) capable ot substituting for 
window glass and useful in many other 
connections have proved most helpful 
in reducing project labor and lowering 
maintenance costs. 

Our first experience with Plexiglas 
was during the summer of 1946 when, 
at the suggestion of the Philadelphia 
office of the Detroit Steel Products 
Company, we installed a number of 
Plexiglas louvers in a number of apart- 
ments in our low-income projects where 
condensation had been particularly bad. 
Since that time we have continued to 
install Plexiglas louvers in an improved 
design (cast in one piece), which 
merely requires the cutting out a 4- 
inch opening in one of the top lights 
of a window and placing therein the 
louver, which is puttied in place. To 
be effective, such louvers should be 
placed in two lights in the kitchen 
window, one in each exposure in the 
living room (or two lights if there is 
only one exposure), one louver in the 
bathroom, and one in each bedroom. 


It is true that in some cases tenants 
have to be watched closely to prevent 
them from stuffing the louvers with 
towels or various articles of clothing. 
We have found that where the louvers 
have been allowed to operate, and the 
shade pulled halfway down to prevent 
a draft, condensation is definitely re- 
duced and prevents moisture from run- 
ning down the windows, with the re- 
sultant damage to metal sash and 
plaster walls. We have equipped ap- 
proximately 40 units in each of our 
low-income units with Plexiglas and 
we are constantly adding new ones 
where condensation conditions are bad. 

Entrance Door Use 

A larger use for Plexiglas has been 
its use in apartment entrance doors and 
in certain basement window areas 
where the breakage was exceedingly 
high. We started replacing ordinary 
window glass with Plexiglas in April 
of 1947 and I quote from the report 
of one of our maintenance superintend- 
ents concerning his experience with 
Plexiglas as a breakage area glazing 
material. 

“The first pane of Plexiglas was in- 
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stalled at , being the bottom 
pane of the main entrance door, on 
April 17, 1947, and to date, January 
25, 1949, this pane has not been broken 
or disturbed in any manner. 

“The next Plexiglas was installed in 
an entrance door at This in 
stallation has been carefully watched 
and our records show that in the same 
area our glazer has put in an average 
of three ordinary window glass lights 
per month. On April 18, 1947, a pane 
of Plexiglas was installed and nothing 
has happened since. 

“Our cost figures show a surprising 
saving with the use of Plexiglas when 
the cost of the ordinary window glass, 
the labor installation, and the number 
of times the same light has to be re 
placed is compared with the one in 
stallation of Plexiglas. Since the above 
date in April 1947, all glass broken 
in apartment entrance doors has been 
replaced with Plexiglas and only two 
have failed, due to extraordinary cir 
cumstances.” . 

Plexiglas Can Be Sawed 

Plexiglas sheets can be sawed to size 
on the job (or will be shipped cut to 
size in quantities of more than 500 
square feet) and are installed as easily 
as glass in any pane size, in any type 
of metal or wood sash. The most wide 
ly used thicknesses are .125 inches and 
.187 inches, priced at $1.04 and $1.27 
per square foot in quantities of 150 
square feet or more. 

We have received excellent coopera 
tion from the representatives of Plex- 
glas, who happen to be located in Phil 
adelphia, namely Rohm and _ Haas. 
They are prepared to provide full in 
formation regarding deliveries, cost, 
glazing, cutting, trimming, sawing, 
handling, and storage. 

Impact strength tests between Plexi 
glas and plate glass show the remarka- 
ble resistance of the plastic to break- 
age. A quarter pound steel ball drop 
ped on 12 inch by 12 inch sections of 
each material, 4 inch thick, will break 
the plate glass from 2', feet, while the 
plastic will not break until the ball is 
dropped from a height of 36 feet. In 
addition, the plastic, when finally 
broken, does not shatter, but breaks 
into large, dull-edged pieces, minimiz- 


ing the possibility of personal injury 
if breakage does occur. 


Used in Schools 

The value of Plexiglas glazing in 
areas of frequent glass breakage has 
also been proved by its use in school 
buildings. Fifty lights of 12 inch by 20 
inch plastic glass were installed a year 
ago by The Philadelphia Board of 
Education at a vocational school, where 
the breakage of glass from baseballs, 
stones, and attempts at forcible entry 
have exceeded 100 per cent annually. 
The Plexiglas lights have remained un 
broken to date, while the breakage ot 
glass lights retained in the area for 
comparative test purposes has con 
tinued at the former high rate. 

Plexiglas in some locations does have 
a tendency to cloud and will show evi 
dences of scratching, particularly in 
apartment entrance doors where it is 
subject to constant mauling by children. 
However, it can be brought back to its 
natural condition by cleaning with 
soap, lukewarm water, and a soft cloth 
or chamois. The only precaution that 
should be observed by maintenance 
crews is that abrasive cleaning powders 
or gritty cloths should not be used. 


It is interesting to observe that in 
Philadelphia our housing projects were 
the first to appreciate the use of Plex: 
glas and now schools and industries 
are daily recognizing its value and we 
are informed that there are now 25 
housing authorities where the use of 
Plexiglas is established or where ex 
periments to test its effectiveness are 
being made. 

One of the largest school districts 
in the United States has just started 
to use Plexiglas for classroom window 
glazing in areas of schools where ordi 
nary window glass breaks with great 
frequency. 

Recently there has been a great in 
crease in the demand for Plexiglas in 
industrial plant glazing. The need for 
high impact Plexiglas in these indus 
trial plants arises mostly from vandal 
ism, the impact created by careless clos 
ing of hinged metal-framed windows, 
and settling of buildings. Among those 
plants in the Philadelphia area current 
ly using Plexiglas for extensive replace 
ment of broken window glass are: Sea 
board Container Corporation, Ameri- 
can Preserve Company, DeLaval Steam 
Turbine Company. 
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CONSTRUCTION COST ON NEW YORK 
PROJECTS DOWN SINCE DECEMBER 

Competitive bids taken by the New 
York City Housing Authority on 11 
large-scale projects have shown a down- 
ward trend in construction costs since 
December. The bids for the 11 projects, 
all taken between September 1948 and 
February 1949, showed an upward 
trend until December. The major de 
crease in costs has been in foundation 
and superstructure work. 


MILWAUKEE PROJECT UNIT COST 
$3459 UNDER 1948 LOW BIDS 

Bids opened recently for a Milwau 
kee housing project were $1 million 
below estimated costs and were $3459 
lower per unit than comparable 1948 
projects, although the new project will 
have .57 of a room more space. De- 
creased costs are attributed principally 
to increased number of bids. 


IDENTICAL LAYOUTS, NO BASEMENTS 
SAVE $370,000 AT QUEENSVIEW 
Designers of Queensview Coopera- 
tive Apartments in New York City 
expect to save $370,000 by eliminating 
basements from the 14 buildings, and 
by planning each separate structure 
with identical layouts on all floors. 
The elimination of basements and 
the adding of an extra story to the 
top of the buildings is expected to 
save at least $100,000 by cost savings 
on excavating, sheet piling, and base- 
ment waterproofing. The identical 
layout design, estimated to save $270,- 
000, will result in a saving of 20 
square feet, or $100 worth of space, 
for each of the total of 2700 rooms. 


U. S. EXPORTED 330 WOOD PREFABS 
TO SEVEN COUNTRIES IN 1948 

The United States exported 330 wood 
prefabricated houses to seven countries 
in 1948, according to the Prefabricated 
Home Manufacturers Institute. Mexico 
received 163; Canada 80; Venezuela 69; 
Kuwait (a British protectorate in Ara- 
bia) 11; Japan 3; Philippines 2; and 
Union of South Africa 2. 


ABANDONED BOXCARS CONVERTED 
TO HOME USE IN FORT HALL, IDAHO 

Homeless persons in Fort Hall, Idaho 
are easing the housing shortage by 
buying abandoned boxcars for from 
$75 to $100, putting them on a home 
site, building a cement foundation, 
and decorating and converting them to 
home use. 
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PERMANENT NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 

















1949 1948 
April 86,000 (preliminary) April 99,500 
First four months 244,000 (preliminary) First four months 279,500 
Source Bureau of Labor Statistics 
DOLLAR VOLUME OF NEW NONFARM RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 
1949 1948 
April $453,000,000 (preliminary) April $557.000,000 
First four months 1,704,000,000 (preliminary) First four months 1,979,000,000 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
Department of Commerce 
RENTAL-TYPE HOUSING STARTS 
(Total two- and multi-family) 
January 1949 January 1948 
Number 12,900 Number 11,300 
Per cent to total 25.8 Per cent to total 21.1 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
URBAN AND RURAL NONFARM HOUSING 
January 1949 January 1948 
Urban 29,500 30,800 
Rural 20,500 22,700 
Total 50,000 53,500 
be 


Source Bureau of Labor Statistics 





NUMBER OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less—both new and existing housing) 
1949 1948 
March 193,498 March 207.715 
First three months 528,497 First three months 585,686 
Note: During March, FHA mortgage insurance under Titles Il (203) and VI (603) 
was written on 25,443 loans covering 1-4 family housing. Also during March, 17,268 
GI home loans were guaranteed by the Veterans Administration. 
Source: Home Loan Bank Board, Federal Housing 
Administration, and Veterans Administration 





DOLLAR AMOUNT OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 


(In amounts of $20,000 or less—both new and existing housing) 





1949 1948 
March $881,033,000 March 
First three months $2,427 ,082,000 


$955.441.000 
First three months $2,691,762,000 
Source: Home Loan Bank Board 





LARGE-SCALE RENTAL HOUSING FHA MORTAGE INSURANCE 
April 1949 April 1948 


> 


Number of mortgages 147 223 
Dollar amount $71,706,581 $76,915,528 
Source: Federal Housing Administration 





INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 
(1926 Base) 
1949 1948 
April 196.5 April 


Average first four months 200.1 Average first four months 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION LABOR 


(Includes earnings of off-site labor and labor on public construction) 


1949 1948 
January $1.918 (revised) January $1.766 
February 1.930 (revised) February 1.791 
March 1.926 (preliminary) March 1.786 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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Low-cost refuse collection has been 
possible for several years for the Hous- 
ing Authority of the Birmingham Dis 
trict through the use of Dempster 
Dumpsters, operated in cooperation 
with the city. The Dumpsters permit 
efficient disposal of refuse other than 
fresh garbage and refuse that can not 
be burned in the city’s incinerator. The 
Dumpster (pictured at the right, 
above) is placed on the project grounds 
in a spot where it can easily be picked 
up several times a week by trucks op 
erated by the city and equipped with a 
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CITY COOPERATES WITH HOUSING AUTHORITY ON REFUSE COLLECTION 


¥ 


Dumpster hoist (pictured left). The 
truck loads the Dumpster, takes it to 
the city incinerator plant, empties it by 
means of a dump bottom, and returns 
it to its regular station at the project in 
about an hour. The Birmingham Au 
thority warns that local authorities con 
templating the use of the Dempster 
Dumpster should first consult city offi 
cials as to what extent the city can and 
will service them, where they want 
them placed, and what type of refuse 


they will permit. 
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— DEVOE PAINT ¢ 


Devoe & Raynolds Company, Inc. 
787 First Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Mr. J. C. deHoll, Executive Director 
of the 
ity, who furnished the JourNat the in 


3irmingham Housing Author 


formation and pictures of the Demp 
ster Dumpster, said the Authority had 
received a number of letters from local 
authorities 


housing throughout _ the 


country seeking information on_ the 
experience of the Birmingham Author 
ity with the Dumpster. The apart 
ment-type Dumpster, suitable for use at 
housing projects, is designed so that 
children can reach the doors to deposit 


rubbish. Three sizes are available. 


40% 


in Repaint Costs 


Its performance on thousands of exteriors proves 
that Devoe-One-Coat House Paint gives full pro- 
tection and a better-appearing job at a substantial 
two-coat repaint work. 
enamel-like gloss, and is self-cleaning. 


Dries to an 


See your Devoe Agent, or write today for full 
information on this important new aid to lower 
costs. Devoe & Raynolds Company, 
Inc., Dept. JH, 787 First Avenue, New York 17, 
i Bs 
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epee HO 7 % 


The following descriptions are not to be regarded as endorsements 
by the Association of these products or pieces of equipment. Any 
organization or individual desiring to make trial installations or 
use of any of these items or materials may wish to write to the 
Engineering Section of the Public Housing Administration, where 
there may be official government test information on file or where 
installations may have been made on which data would be furnished. 


HOLLOW METAL ENTRANCE DOORS 
ECONOMICAL, ATTRACTIVE 


* 








An entrance door that is cheaper to 
buy because it is mass produced .. . 
that is cheaper to install because it comes 
complete .with frames and hardware 
that is fitted, machined, and ready for 


installation — all this and _ attractive 
styling, too. These are the claims for 
the Fenestra hollow metal entrance 
door pictured above. 

The door comes in one size —3 feet 
by 7 feet. It may be used in single or 
double openings and may be hinged 
right or left to swing in or out. It is 
equipped with a standard cylinder lock. 
Bronze push-and-pull bars and bronze 
ball bearing hinges are available if de- 
sired. 

Details and specifications are avail- 
able from the Detroit Steel Products 
Company, 3253 Griffin Street, Detroit 
11, Michigan. 
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“BUILT IN” LAWN HOSE HAS 
LONG LIFE; EASY TO USE 





The Guardian Lawn Hose Holder 
pictured above makes it easy to keep 
the hose always in place and lengthens 
hose life by keeping it stowed away 
out of sun and rain. Further, the 
value of hose as a fire protection de- 
vice is doubled, since it is available for 
instant use. 

The Hose Holder, installed inside the 
house, is a wire container attached to 
the basement ceiling, where one end of 
the hose is connected to a water pipe 
sill cock that can be opened or shut 
from the outside wall. The other end 
of the hose is directed through a pipe 
that leads through the wall to the out- 
side. Putting the hose to use requires 
only a pull that brings the hose length 
to the outside. Putting it away again 
is merely a matter of pushing the hose 
back through the pipe and into the 
basket, where it coils into place until 
the next time. Uncoupling the hose 
makes it usable elsewhere. 

The hose container can be installed 
in a building already in use, as well 
as in new construction. In new con- 








struction, a boiler drain rather than a 
sill cock can be used to cut costs. Price 
is $6.95. Made by the Guardian Man- 
ufacturing Company, P.O. Box 302, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


MORE HOT WATER FROM A SMALLER 
HEATER: RESULT—CASH SAVINGS 





Without a storage tank, large vol- 
umes of hot water are always on tap 
if the “WU” Instantaneous Water 
Heater shown above is installed. The 
result is good service for tenants at low 
cost. 

The heating unit shown in the pic- 
ture is a “shell” surrounding two pipes 
—one that carries cold water directly 
from the city water supply; the other, 
heated water to apartment fixtures 
where it can be drawn off for use. As 
soon as water circulating through these 
pipes falls below the desired use tem- 
perature, a hot water control sends a 
signal that sets off the Booster pump 
(the device attached to the heater at 
the bottom right of the picture). The 
pump connects the heater with either 
a hot water or steam boiler. Its job 
is to pump the very hot boiler water 
into the hollow shell of the heater. 
There the boiler water surrounds the 
pipes containing service water, heating 
them until the service water becomes 
hot enough for use, when the Booster 
pump goes out of action until the 
service water temperature drops again. 

The manufacturers claim that the 
combined cost of the “WU” Heater, 
Booster, pipe, fittings, and labor is ac- 
tually less than for an ordinary heater 
big enough to do the same job. 

Various sized heaters are available 
from 200 to 2000 gallons, suited to 
boiler water temperatures ranging from 
180 to 210 degrees Fahrenheit. Manu- 
factured by Bell and Gossett Company, 
Morton Grove, Illinois. 





OFFICE BUILDING FEATURES “QUICK 
CHANGE” IN ROOM NUMBER, SIZE 

An innovation in design that might 
be adapted to apartment house con- 
struction to accommodate family size 
changes is one used in the General 
Petroleum Building in Los Angeles, 
recently completed. It has been de- 
signed with movable partitions so that 
offices can be created, enlarged, or 
abolished in a matter of hours with- 
out making any change in the lighting 
or air distribution. 
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The following descriptions are not to be regarded as endorsements 
by the Association of these products or pieces of equipment. Any 
organization or individual desiring to make trial installations or 
use of any of these items or materials may wish to write to the 
Engineering Section of the Public Housing Administration, where 
there may be official government test information on file or where 
installations may have been made on which data would be furnished. 


HAND TRUCK CLIMBS STAIRS; CUTS 
COSTS AND DAMAGE TO LOADS 





The ability to take stairs in its stride, 
moving anything—from refrigerators to 
washing machines to furnaces—up and 
down curbs and stairs as easily as along 
level ground, is the feature of the Rafn 
Stair and Utility Truck pictured above. 
Its manufacturers say the truck will 
do a moving job with less man- and 
muscle-power than is usually required, 
without the danger of crippling acci- 
dents or damage to floors and equip- 
ment. 


For travel on level ground the truck 
works much as an ordinary hand truck, 
with the load balanced on a wide steel 
nose plate and strapped against concave 
cross bars. The caterpillar wheel unit 
is locked tight against the frame so 
that, for level ground work, the truck 
travels on the two front wheels. For 
maneuvering stairs, the entire rubber- 
treaded wheel unit unlocks so that it 
can tilt—and be relocked—at any angle 
required to assure that all four wheels 
are matched to the pitch of the stair. 
An automobile expansion brake at 
hand reach permits constant speed con- 
trol. 

Of tubular welded steel construction, 
the truck is said to manage as much 
as a 500-pound load easily. Wheels 
are of heavy duty aluminum with 
needle bearings. Price is $87.50, in- 
cluding one strap. Extra straps cost 
$2.75 each. A pad to fit the truck is 
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available at $5.50. Manufactured by 
American Machine Works, Inc., 1320 


Clark Street, Racine, Wisconsin. 


HOLDER KEEPS PAINT BRUSHES 
IN GOOD SHAPE LONGER 


r 





Paint brushes get a conditioning treat- 
ment that keeps them soft and pliable 
for an extended span of service while 
they are in storage in the Y and N 
Brush Safe pictured above. The manu- 
facturer claims that the Safe will pay 
for itself in short order by insuring 
longer life for good brushes. 


Other claims made for the Safe are 
that it takes the drudgery out of the 
brush cleaning job and reduces fire 
hazards resulting when brushes soaked 
in inflammable liquids are left to a 
chance spark. 


The Safe is a sealed, air-tight, all 
aluminum container fitted with indi- 
vidual compartments where paint 
brushes hang suspended in a preserv- 
ing fluid. Brushes are held in place 
with movable clips that permit each 
compartment to hold several brushes 
of different widths. 


Each Safe is equipped with a waste 


compartment and an easy-to-operate 





wringer attachment for extracting sur 
plus paint and fluid from the brushes 
to simplify the cleaning job. All the 
units are removable for easy access and 
cleaning. The Safe also makes a com 
pact, lightweight, easily handled car 


rying case. It locks securely. 


One model with five brush compart 
ments sells for $49.50; another with 
three compartments, for $38.50. Larger 
or smaller Safes can be had on special 
order. Made by the Y and N Manu 
facturing Company, Inc., Wooster, 
Ohio. 


NEW VENT “LETS OFF STEAM” FROM 
RADIATORS AUTOMATICALLY 

The age-old job of “letting off steam” 
by human hand from hot water radi 
ators is at an end—if a Taco-Vent is 
installed. 

In position, the Vent keeps the radi 
ator cleared of air at all times, thus 
making room for a constantly full sup 
With all radiators 
working at top capacity, the thermo 


ply of hot water. 


stat is satished sooner; consequently 


less fuel is used. According to the 
manufacturer, stepped-up tests by an 
independent laboratory indicate that 
the Vents may last as long as 25 years. 
The price for one unit is approximately 
$1.25. Manufactured by Taco Heaters, 
Inc., 137 South Street, Providence 3, 


Rhode Island. 





HAFEY STAINLESS 
STEEL SINK INSERTS— 


the simple, low-cost remedy for cracked 

and leaking CEMENT wash and dish 

sinks. 

Ease of installation and small initial 

cost may help YOU overcome the 
“CEMENT” sink 


maintenance problem. 


Hundreds of satisfactory instal- 
lations in western housing units. 


Write today for details—photographs 
and specifications on request. 


HAFEY 
AIR CONDITIONING 
COMPANY 


2828 San Pablo Avenue 
San Pablo, California 





Chrysler Airtemp Parts Distributor 
Oil Burners, Water Heaters, 
Air Conditioners, 

Refrigeration 
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British Management “Professionalization” Traced 


The profession of housing manage- 
ment can be said to date from 1864. 
In that year John Ruskin bought three 
tenement houses in central London 
and gave them to a young woman, 
Octavia Hill, to manage for him. She 
had had considerable experience in 
social work in the poorer districts of 
London and realized that good homes 
—in every sense of the word—were 
the indispensable basis for a sound so- 
cial structure. The management of 
these three tenement houses gave Octa- 
via Hill the opportunity to work out 
a conception of housing management 
that is now widely accepted in this 
country. 

To summarize the Octavia Hill the- 
ory: the essential features of good man- 
agement are that both landlord and 
tenant recognize their common inter- 
est in the property and in the wider 
community and cooperate on this basis. 
In order to make this cooperation 
effective, the administrative functions 
of the landlord and tenant relation- 
ship should be carried out by a per- 
son skilled in the technicalities of the 
work, having direct personal access to 
both landlord and tenant and _ bring- 
ing to the problems involved an ap- 
proach based on human values. Such 
a person is the trained housing man- 
ager. 

Prompt Rent Payment 

In her first housing management 
job, Octavia Hill collected the rents 
from tenants, insisting that prompt 
and regular payment was essential to 
the, business contract and also enabled 
tenants to set their household budgets 
in order. She took control of the main- 
tenance of the property, making such 
improvements as were possible, but 
in so doing being careful to enlist the 
tenants’ cooperation so that they real- 
ized that they were responsible part- 
ners. At that time, there were few 
facilities for social functions and by 
providing premises for them, Octavia 
Hill encouraged the development of 
various community associations. 

In the course of time, other private 
owners handed their property to Octa- 
via Hill to manage; she needed help- 
ers and she, therefore, trained women 
in her methods, so that when, in 1884, 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners—who 
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MISS S. M. WATSON 
Secretary, The Society of 
Housing Managers, London, England 


owned a great deal of property in the 
London area—began to hand over the 
management of their houses to Octavia 
Hill, there was trained staff available 
to do the job. By 1912 the work had 
spread to other parts of Great Britain 
and to Holland and housing man- 
agement as a profession, though still 
very much in the pioneer stage, had 
definitely arrived. 

In 1916, the Cumberland Market, 
London, Estate of the Crown Lands, 
was handed over to a trained woman 
housing manager and trained workers 
were also employed by the Ministry 
of Munitions. In the interwar years, 
the emphasis shifted to publicly-owned 
housing. Local governing bodies (local 
authorities in British terminology), 
with financial help from the central 
government, were empowered to build 
houses, firstly to meet the need for 
homes to let at low rents and sub- 
sequently to reduce overcrowding and 
to rehouse families moved from con- 
demned areas. During this period ap- 
proximately 1 million houses were 
built by the local authorities in Eng- 
land and Wales, who thus collectively 
became the largest house property 
owners in the world, though the num- 
ber of houses owned by individual 
authorities varied from under 100 to 
many thousands. 


Management—Key to Success 

It became increasingly apparent that 
to build new houses was, however, 
only to begin to tackle the problem of 
building a new community and that 
the most effective way of achieving 
this goal was by wise and skillful hous- 
ing management. Local authorities, at 
first tentatively and then more rapidly 
and with more confidence, began to 
appoint housing managers. Happily, 
a nucleus of trained housing managers 
was available to take up the new ap- 
pointments. Miss Hill had trained her 
fellow workers and they in turn had 
trained others. 

These trained persons, who had, of 
course, always maintained close con- 
tact with each other, formed an asso- 
ciation of house property managers 


and in 1937 the association became in- 
corporated as a company under the 
title of The Society of Women Hous 
ing Managers (last year the word 
“women” was deleted from the title). 
The Society thus acquired a formal 
status and was established “to follow 
and extend the principles initiated by 
Octavia Hill for the management of 
house property and to provide a cen- 
tral organization for persons engaged 
in or connected with the profession 
of housing management trained in and 
following the principles of Octavia 
Hill and to raise the status and to 
promote and encourage the interests 
of the said profession.” 

The Housing Management Sub-com- 
mittee (Chairman Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh) of the Central Housing Ad- 
visory Committee of the Ministry of 
Health issued its first report on the 
management of municipal housing 
estates in 1938. This report, to which 
the Society had given evidence, gave 
public recognition to housing manage- 
ment as an important profession and 
one for which careful training was 
necessary. The report recognized the 
work and high standing of the Society. 

The Society has also given evidence 
to many government committees deal- 
ing with housing matters and is rep- 
resented on a number of standing com 
mittees and is in close touch with all 
relevant statutory and voluntary agen 
cies. The registered office of the Society 
is in London (there is a branch in 
Scotland and a closely allied group 
in South Africa) and the organization 
comprises an elected council and _ its 
standing committees. The organization 
of regional and national conferences 
on various aspects of housing manage- 
ment is one of the important activi- 
ties undertaken. 


Demand Ahead of Supply 

It would not, however, be true to 
say that the supply of trained hous- 
ing managers is equal to the demand 
for their services. That statement is 
far trom the case. There is a great 
need for more trained housing man- 
agers, a need the Society supplies, 
though under the present circumstances 
only partially, by means of its train- 
ing scheme. 

Candidates wishing to take up hous- 
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ing management as a career are inter- 
viewed in London by a selection com- 
mittee. A candidate must have had 
a good general education and _ possess 
a genuine desire to take up the work 
for its own sake as well as for the 
opportunities it offers of responsible 
and well paid appointments. On ac- 
ceptance for training, the student is 
required to spend in all a minimum 
period of 18 months “learning on the 
job.” During this period, the student 
works in two different kinds of hous- 
ing offices in different parts of the 
country, a municipal and a non-mu- 
nicipal office, and is trained in the 
various aspects of housing manage- 
ment: interviewing and visiting appli- 
cants for accommodation; placing ten- 
ants in new houses; collecting rent; 
ordering and supervising repair and 
maintenance work; doing field work 
on the estates; arranging payment of 
rates and taxes; maintaining office rec- 
ords; committee work; etc. 

The Society makes the arrangements 
for students to work in offices managed 
‘by members who are approved for 
training purposes and during the train- 
ing period the student is given grad- 
uated responsibility so that by the end 
of the period he or she is able to take 
a post as a responsible junior assist- 
ant housing manager in any locality 
and for a municipal or a non-municipal 
employer. Concurrently with _ this 
practical work the student studies, 
by means of a correspondence course 
and attendance at lectures and classes, 
for one of the qualifying technical 
examinations approved by the Society. 
Arrangements are also made _ for 
tutorial courses on the wider aspects 
of housing management. The Society 
is not itself the examining body on 


the theoretical side and _ students 
work for the examinations of 
the Royal Institution of Chartered 


Surveyors or the B.Sc. degree in es- 
tate management of the London Uni- 
versity. When the student has satis- 
factorily completed the course of prac- 
tical work and passed one of the 
recognized qualifications, he or she 
is eligible to apply for membership. 

To sum up, the Society has estab- 
lished a unique reputation in hous- 
ing management. The work has de- 
veloped from small beginnings to a 
national service. This record has been 
achieved by the high standard of work 
and integrity of its members, their 
vision and pioneering spirit. The aim 
of housing management should be to 
build up a relationship of cooperation 
and mutual trust and confidence be- 
tween landlord and tenant and the 
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JACOB RIIS— 

(Continued from page 186) 
ditions in New York City. Its impact 
was immediate. Theodore Roosevelt, 
then just beginning his career, after 
reading the book, went to Riis’ office 
in The Sun. Riis was out but Roosevelt 
left a card. It read: “What can I do 
to help?” 

Riis’ optimism was the great rallying 
cry. He made people feel that some 
thing could be done, no matter how 
black the picture. He worked nearly 
14 years for the abolition of the slums 
of Mulberry Bend and for the building 
of a park in its stead. In his book 
The Making of An American, he stat 
ed: “But they came down, as the walls 
of ignorance and indifference must 
every time, if you blow hard enough 
and long enough, with faith in your 
cause and in your fellow-man. It is just 
a question of endurance. If you keep 
it up, they can’t.” 

State Commission 

One of his staunchest supporters in 
his battle against the slums turned out 
to be Theodore Roosevelt, who also 
became one of his closest friends. As 
Police Commissioner, Roosevelt abol 
ished the municipal lodging house 
system that Riis had condemned for 
years. In 1900, Roosevelt, then Gov 
ernor, appointed the New York State 
Tenement House Commission. From 
this Commission came the Tenement 
House Law that was passed in 1901. 
Many of the evils that Riis had cam 
paigned against were righted in this 
law. No tenement was to go over Six 
stories unless completely fireproofed, 
running water had to be provided on 
each floor, sanitary facilities must be 
available for each family, the basement 
and stairs of all buildings had to be 
adequately fireproofed, rooms used for 
sleeping and living must look out on 
the light. 

Riis’ contribution was widely recog 
nized. In 1903, in an article on Tene 
ment House Reform in New York 
City, Lawrence Veiller said: “Any rec 


housing manager is the liaison officer. 
In most housing departments there is, 
of course, delegation to responsible 
assistants—but retaining the principle 
that all the activities, both technical 
and human, that are involved in the 
efficient administration of a housing 
estate be integrated in one depart- 
ment for which the manager has 
overall responsibility. With the objec- 
tive of establishing new estates as 
living communities of responsible and 
active citizens the vista in housing 
management is indeed one to capture 
the imagination. 


ord of the movement for tenement 
house reform in New York which left 
out of account the work of Mr. Jacob 
A. Riis would be sadly defective. 

His articles in the magazines and news 
papers, especially his well-known books, 
How the Other Half Lives, The Chil 
dren of the Poor, and A Ten Years’ 
War, have probably done more to edu 
cate the general public on this question 
than the writings of any other person.” 


Broad Reform Proposals 

Riis has sometimes been pictured as 
a man who was content with immedi 
ate objectives and who did not envision 
broad reforms. But here are a few 
of his suggestions tor housing retorm. 

“The larger the scale upon which 
the model tenement is planned,” he 
wrote in 1890, “the more certain the 
promise of success. The utmost in 
genuity can not build a house for 16 
or 20 families on a lot 25 by 100 feet 
in the middle of the block like it, 
that shall give them the amount of air 
and sunlight to be had by the erection 
of 12 or 20 houses on a common plan 
around a central yard.” 

“It may be,” he said, “that we shall 
see the day when the building of model 
tenements will be encouraged by sub 
sidies in the way of a rebate of taxes.” 

He suggested that tenements be li 
censed to cut down overcrowding and 
declared that the states might have to 
assume the right to regulate rents “as 
it regulated the fares on the elevated 
railroad.” “In any event,” he decided, 
“to succeed, reform by law must aim 
at making it unprofitable to own a bad 
tenement.” 


Many of his ideas are today’s ideas. 
“It may yet be necessary,” he said in 
1900 “for the municipality to enter the 
held as a competing landlord 
And—“If the city may not be the land 
lord of tenements it might with 
advantage manage them to the extent 
of building them to contain so many 
tenements on the basis of air space and 
no more.” 


When he died in 1914, much that 
he had asked for had been accom- 
plished but now in the 100th year of 
his birth he might find other battles 
to fight. Over 100,000 people in New 
York City still sleep in windowless 
rooms; in Washington, slums exist 
next to government buildings; acute 
housing shortages press the population 
of almost every state. Riis could well 
look around and say what he once said 
many years ago: “.. . things will come 
right yet, if it takes time... Man is 
not made to be born and to live all 
his life in a box, packed away with 
his fellows like so many herring in a 
barrel.” 
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GET YOUR OWN HOME THE COOPERA- 
TIVE WAY, by Elsie Danenberg. 1949. $2.50. 
Greenberg. Available from the Cooperative 
League of the U.S.A., 343 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago 4, Illinois. 

A story, written by a housing consultant 
and publisher of the Bridgeport (Connecticut) 
Sunday Herald, of how more than 30,000 
families throughout the United States have 
built their own homes with limited capital 
through cooperatives. Details of planning and 
financing are included. Mistakes are treated 
as well as successful achievements. Groups 
studied range in size from six families to 
several hundred. In composition they range 
from miners and farm laborers to university 
professors, architects, scientists, engineers, and 
business men. 

To be reviewed. 


BUILDING FOR MODERN MAN, a sympo- 
sium. Edited by Thomas H. Creighton. 1949. 
219 pp. $3.50. Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 

Report of a two-day conference of 60 archi 
tects, planners, and scholars at Princeton Uni- 
versity in 1948 on the subject, “Planning for 
Man’s Physical Environment.” Chairman 
Arthur Holden said the conference (and book) 
“made no attempt to reach conclusions” only 
to “illuminate advances.” The book reports 
the opinions of the participants on the subject. 

To be reviewed. 


HOUSING AND TOWN AND COUNTRY 
PLANNING. Department of Social Affairs, 
United Nations. $1 per issue, published at 
intervals by United Nations. Available from 
International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 
27, New York. 


Two issues of this bulletin have now been 
published, the first in November 1948 (see 
March 1949 JourNaL, page 83) the second 
in April 1949. Bulletin 2 contains 13 arti 
cles on housing and planning in various 
countries and cities including India, Warsaw, 
United States, Canada, Brazil, United King 
dom, and Australia. Featured articles in 
clude one by Walter Gropius, Organic Neigh 
borhood Planning; Governments and_ the 
Homes of the People, Jacob L. Crane; Hous 
ing in Tropical Areas, by Anatole A. Solow, 
and Clarity in Town Planning, by J. J. P. 
Oud. Each of the bulletins also includes an 
annotated bibliography. 


MUTUAL SAVINGS BANKS IN THE SAV- 
INGS AND MORTGAGE MARKETS, by 
John Lintner. 1948. 559 pp. $6.50. Division 
of Research, Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, Harvard University, Boston, 


_Massachusetts. 


Although Professor Lintner’s pionser inves- 
tigation of the experience of mutual savings 
banks in the savings and mortgage markets 
is of particular interest to financial experts 
and students of business administration, the 
study also merits close scrutiny by housing 
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specialists. The three year project, suggested 
and largely financed by the Research Commit 
tee of the Mutual Savings Associations of 
Massachusetts, had two objectives: (1) to 
review the changing position of the savings 
banks “relative to the savings market as a 
whole and relative to other private thrift in- 
stitutions”; (2) to analyze the past invest 
ment services, policies. and experience of 
mutual savings banks in Massachusetts, espe- 
cially with respect to mortgage loans. It is 
the second half of this study that will prove 
of most interest to housers. 

Little experience or data have been avail- 
able (at least to this reviewer's knowledge) 
to judge the adequacy of the reserves that 
have been set aside to meet the contingent 
liabilities assumed by the government in its 
mortgage insurance operations, liabilities that 
may materialize with sudden severity in a 
period of economic crisis.* Controversy and 
uncertainty have naturally flourished in this 
sea of ignorance. Perhaps more astonishing 
is the fact that even private mortgage lend- 
ing operations have proceeded without benefit 
of reasoned analyses of the experiences and 
loan policies of the past. Considering the 
stakes involved, such studies are urgently 
needed, as is evidenced by the fact that more 
intelligent, though still not definitive, judg- 
ments and policy decisions should be possible 
on the basis of John Lintner’s searching in 
vestigation. Especially valuable is his care- 
fully conducted statistical and historical sur 
vey of a representative sample of 10,000 
mortgage loans made between 1918 and 1945 
on one- to four-family residences by Massa- 
chusetts mutual savings banks. Caution, of 
course, is required in interpreting the data 
because of possible geographical peculiarities, 
changing lending patterns and public policies, 
as well as the normal range of sampling 
errors carefully described by Professor Lint- 
ner. Subject to these limitations, considerable 
information can be gleaned from the review 
of the lending and foreclosure experience on 
residential properties varying in date of con- 
struction, type of structure and tenure, loan 
value ratios, amortization requirements, loca 
tion, age of property, etc. 


Probably the most dramatic of Lintner’s 
conclusions is the fact that “in spite of the 
tremendous volume of losses taken on mort- 
gages,” banks actually earned sufficient income 
during the periods studied to establish more 
than adequate reserves in time of crisis. In 
fact, Lintner asserts: “. . . if the savings banks 
had started in 1906 to set aside some of the 
income of the mortgage portfolio each year 
in reserves to cover losses, it would have taken 
only 0.6 per cent of the outstanding port- 
folio each year to have covered all net losses 
taken in the portfolio right on through 1945, 
a 39 year period. If the savings banks had 
waited until 1926 to start such a policy— 
when building activity had turned down, 


*Summary observations by F. M. Babcock con- 
cerning the basis and assumptions of the in- 
surance formula of the Federal Housing Ad 
ministration may be found in the report of the 
Postwar Committee, the Producers Council, Inc., 
Toward A Postwar Housing Program, Wash- 
ington, D. C., May 1944, pp. 19-21. 





when real estate transfers had started to slow 
up and foreclosure indexes had started to in 
crease, and when the system’s combined fore 
closure accounts had started to double each 
year . . . even by then it would have taken 
only 0.9 per cent per year to cover losses for 
the remaining 20 years. And, strikingly 
enough, if such a policy had been started 
at late as 1931 . . . 1.2 per cent per year 
would have covered all the losses taken 
through 1945. The losses subsequently taken 
on all mortgage loans made from 1918 
through 1931 would have been fully covered 
by reserves accumulated at the rate of 0.85 
per cent per year, and losses on single family 
loans made in the same period would have 
required reserves at the rate of 0.42 per cent 
per year.” 

Intensification of the financial debacle of 
the thirties occurred partly because of the 
inadequate reserves and partly because of the 
general* reluctance to write down published 
book values for fear of the effect on public 
confidence. Shortsighted foreclosure and dis 
position policies were accordingly followed 
during the crisis and in the recovery period 
new mortgage loans were shunned despite the 
fact that the loans were more reliable, the 
income was needed, and the local and national 
economy required such investments. As a 
consequence, much greater private and social 
losses resulted. 

If this experience holds for other areas of 
the country and other financial institutions, 
several important lessons may be drawn. Ade- 
quate reserve accounting may do much to 
minimize, if not eliminate, private losses. The 
present situation differs from the past, how 
ever, in that many of the current loans are 
occurring at much higher appraisals and loan 
value ratios. Lintner believes that the sys 
tematic amortization programs and more in 
formed loan selection policies may still offset 
the losses that may be sustained by the 
Massachusetts banks. If. correct, the same 
evidence would seem to suggest that the fed 
eral government, too, may possibly avoid huge 
financial losses, though there is an added risk 
due to the many questionable loans that are 
made only because of the availability of fed 
eral insurance. 

Lintner’s meticulous and keen analysis is 
largely limited to the problems of the financial 
institutions and is designed to show how their 
position might be strengthened. It would be 
instructive, though perhaps more difficult, to 
have a comparable study made from the point 
of view of the consumer, and especially an 
analysis of the experience of financial insti 
tutions in serving housing needs of low-and 
middle-income groups. Quite different con 
clusions might be reached concerning the 
adequacy and changing objectives of financial 
institutions, particularly the Massachusetts 
“Cooperative Banks,” in meeting the require 
ments of home purchasers. Similarly, in view 
of the present national concern for curbing 
dangerous home ownership commitments and 
encouraging rental housing, a serious social 
question might be raised concerning Lint 
ner’s recommendation that “better results” 
might have followed for the financial insti 
tutions “if the lending done at every stage 
of the cycle had been concentrated more 
heavily on the types of property which were 
producing the best results, notably single 
family residences.” 

Despite these reservations, this volum« 
should be more than just required reading 
for all who are interested in developing a 
sound financial basis for housing policy. It 1s 
a model of effective empirical inquiry geared 
to policy problems. It contains a mine of 
information on mortgage lending experience. 


Lloyd Rodwin, M.LT. 
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DR. WIL R. JOHNSON, 

a commissioner of the Housing Authority of 
the City of Galveston and pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church in the city, left the 
country as of the first of May to be the guest 
of the Australian Commonwealth for a period 
of five months. During his stay in Australia, 
Dr. Johnson will conduct weekly church 
services for what is said to be one of the 
world’s largest congregations. In addition, 
he plans to make a thorough study of hous 
ing conditions in the country and has ar 
ranged to confer with the principal housing 
agencies and officials there. In 1947, Dr. 
Johnson was also in Australia on a similar 
mission. 


HUGH R. POMEROY, 

tormer Executive Director of NAHO and 
presently Director of The Westchester County 
Department of Planning, is the author of 
the housing and planning article in the 1949 
edition of the Social Work Year Book—a 741- 
page reference work for social workers pub- 
lished by the Russell Sage Foundation. Mr. 
Pomeroy contributed a similar article for 
the 1947 edition of the Year Book. 


JOHN W. BEARD, 

Executive Director of the Housing Authority 
of the City and County of San Francisco, 
has been asked to serve on the Regional 
Housing Committee of the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce. He is the only public 
housing official in a group whose membership 
includes representatives of the RFC, private 
homebuilders, banks, real estate firms, and 
other interested organizations. The Commit- 
tee’s two sections will study and report on 
the various ways proposed for meeting to- 
day’s housing problems: (1) the single family 
or “economy house’; (2) private and public 
rental housing and redevelopment. 


ARTHUR SCHROEDER, 

formerly with the Public Housing Administra 
tion in the San Francisco office, has joined 
Planning and Housing Research Associates, 
a consulting firm in Los Angeles headed up 
by Drayton S. Bryant and Harold F. Wise 
(see February 1949 JourNnaL, page 61). 


L. D. McDONALD, 

a commissioner of the Cleveland Metropolitan 
Housing Authority, has been elected Presi 
dent of the National Machine Tool Builders’ 
Association. Mr. McDonald is Vice Presi- 
dent of the Warner & Swasey Company, one 
of the largest machine tool manufacturers in 
the world. 


HARRY SCHAFFNER, 

has recently joined the staff of the Cook 
County Housing Authority and is presently 
doing a study of the cost of acquiring slum 
land, similar to the study he conducted for 
the Chicago Housing Authority in 1948, 
published under the title The Cost of Acquir- 
ing Chicago's Blighted Areas (see October 
1948 JournaL, page 291). 


RUSSELL C. WESTOVER, JR., 

wartime Assistant Executive Director and 
more recently business consultant for the 
Housing Authority of the City and County 
ot San Francisco, has been elected President 
of the Ray Oil Burner Company, San Fran- 
cisco, the country’s largest manufacturer of 
industrial oil burners. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


W85, Male, 28 years—ADMINISTRATION, 
RESEARCH 

To receive master’s degree in urban land 
economics in June. Work experience includes 
a total of 12 months as research assistant 
handling two six-months’ jobs: (1) analysis 
of basic appraisal theory and practice and 
miscellaneous housing problems, and organiza 
tion of library for housing research staff; (2) 
analysis of the economic base of several cities 
desiring to set up planning agencies, research 
on planning problems at all levels of gov 
ernment, and conference planning and partici 
pation. 
trative and organizational capacities while 
attending Education includes two 
years’ study in architecture. 


W86, Male, 33 years—ADMINISTRATION, 
MANAGEMENT, RESEARCH 

Past three and one-half years as manager 
of 600-unit permanent housing development; 
over two years with Federal Public Housing 
Authority as housing manager. Education 
B.A. political science; M.Sc. public adminis 
tration. 


W87, Male, 55 years—PROJECT DEVEL- 
OPMENT ENGINEER 

Has total of 13 years’ federal service in 
various capacities, including property man 
agement chief; examiner and loan analyst; 
zone appraiser; cost, appraisal, and construc 
Previous comparable experi- 


Prior experience in various adminis 


school. 


tion engineer. 
ence in private organizations. Federal servic 
preferred. Education—B.S. civil engineering. 
W88, Female, 39 years—PLANNING AD- 
MINISTRATION, RESEARCH 

To receive master’s degree in city planning 
in June. Over two years as community plan 
ner with federal development agency, re 
sponsible for economic and population studies, 


ISRAEL— 
(Continued from page 193) 
munities that will eventually become 
medium-sized cities of 50,000 to 60,000 
people each. This size is considered 
economic and suitable to make life in 
small towns economically sound and 
culturally attractive. To this effect, 
educational, recreational, and social fa 
cilities will be developed simultane 
ously’ with housing. Good highways 
and transportation facilities to all parts 
of the country will link urban and 
rural areas and will offer speedy con 
nections with Tel-Aviv, Haifa, and 

Jerusalem. 

In observing the dynamic pattern of 
development and in talking to people 
of all walks of life, I have been struck 
by an invincible vitality, energy, and 
optimism. The planners of Israel are 
aware of the unique opportunity to 
shape a country in formation and they 
are facing their task with the greatest 
determination and vision. 





the preparation of comprehensive long-range 
community plans, and the development of 
a public relations program; one year as as 
sistant director of urban research organiza 
tion; four years as assistant editor and li 
brarian with technical magazine; one year 
as assistant with citizens housing organiza 
tion. Prior experience in teaching. 


W89, Male, 27 years—PLANNING AD 
MINISTRATION, RESEARCH 

Presently and for past year, assistant plan 
ner with city planning commission and part 
time voluntary research adviser with local 
council of social agencies; nearly six months 
as city planner making studies and recom 
mendations on traffic congestion, civic cen 
ter, and urban redevelopment in large eastern 
city; two years as part-time research assistant 
investigating community organizations, activ 
ities, employment, group morale, etc. Educa 
tion—master of city planning. 


W90, Male, 42 years—HOUSING-PLAN- 
NING RESEARCH, EDUCATION, ORGAN- 
IZATIONAL WORK 

I'wo years health department, three years 
ciuzens organization, five years teaching 


Education—sociology, Ph.D. equivalent 


washed every year 
for 5 years—and 
good for many mor 


e! 


hes been signed and notarized 
as proof of its long service. 
“TONTINE” SHADE CLOTH lasts so long that 
it costs you less per year. And with wash- 
ing, it looks new and attractive year after 
year. That’s why housing officials specify 
“Tontine” when they want quality. 
“Tontine” is made from strong cotton 
fabric. It’s pyroxylin-impregnated for 
washability, for high resistance to tearing, 
creasing, cracking and pinholing. 
When you need new shade cloth, remem- 
ber to specify ‘“Tontine.”’ It’s available 
atall reliable‘*Tontine” authorized dealers. 
*“TONTINE” is Du Pont’s registered trade mark 
for its pyroxylin-impregnated WASHABLE win- 
shade cloth. 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co 
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Hers a Yew 


Semple Way 
TO REPAIR 


War- Emergency 


SINK 


INSTALLATIONS 


Specify APCO... 
.-. the new, simple sink liner unit 
for modernizing those cement-and- 
tile sinks that give so much trouble. 


Complete set includes both shallow and 
deep sink liners and top with splashback. 
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Made of sturdy, 16-gauge enamel- 


ing iron with an acid-resisting porce- 
lain enamel finish. Drain pipe and 
strainer are integral with the sink 
liners. This APCO Sink Liner and Top 
was designed and developed in co- 
operation with one of the Bay Area’s 
Housing Authorities. 


Units are simply and quickly 
installed: Clip and remove strain- 
ers from old drain. Set the APCO Sink 
Liner into old sink. The drain pipe fits 
snugly into old drain. Take off han- 
dies and cover plates of water-supply 
fixture. Set porcelain enameled sink 





top and splashback unit over old 
wooden drain board and splashback. 
Replace cover plates and handles of 
water-supply fixture and the instal- 
lation job is completed. The top is 
screwed to the wooden drain board 
through holes provided. 

Installation time, on an actual job in 
San Francisco, was 17 minutes for one 
man to do the complete job. 


Simplify the maintenance problems 
of wartime plumbing specify and in- 
stall APCO Sink Liners and Top Units 
and obtain lasting satisfaction. Write 
for prices and full information NOW! 


@ FOR NEW, permanent, moderate-rental housing, specify and install APCO 
SHOWER Over-Tub PANELS for the walls of tub showers. Genuine Porcelain 
Enamel on heavy-gauge steel, they produce a modern, colorful, permanent 
shower installation that is water-tight, easy to maintain and keep clean. 
Economical and easy to install...they are available in a wide variety of 
pleasing pastel colors. e Write today, for complete information and prices. 
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ARCHITECTURAL PORCELAIN 
CONSTRUCTORS Saniano s, cavironna 
ARCHITECTURAL PORCELAIN 
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SUGGESTIONS MADE FOR JOURNAL OF HOUSING ARTICLES 

It seems to me that during this period when we are 
looking forward to new legislation and an expanding pro- 
gram, we might well have a whole series of special articles 
on the various stages of a new program. One matter in 
which I am particularly interested is that of preparing a 
given neighborhood for a future public housing develop- 
ment. It seems to me that in the past enough attention 
has not been given to this problem and that the result has 
been antagonism and opposition to public housing on the 
grounds that it is bad for a neighborhood. If we could 
give to JourNaAt readers information about community or- 
ganization techniques that would be helpful in conditioning 
people to the idea of public housing in their immediate 
vicinity, I think we would be making an important con- 
tribution. 

There are three basic problems relating to public housing 
that require community organization. 

1—The problem of getting information about the positive 
effects of public housing to the general community. 

2—The problem of formulating a satisfactory relocation 
program and adequately publicizing the program so that the 
families facing displacement will understand it. 

3—The problem of preparing families living in the im- 
mediate vicinity of a selected public housing site for the 
project. 

To deal adequately with this subject, it would be neces- 
sary to cover the whole matter of site selection and what 
factors need to be considered in site selection. In other 
words, it is not just a matter of giving favorable publicity 
to decisions that are made but also one of seeing that proper 
decisions are made in the first place so that giving favor- 
able publicity will be a sound and relatively easy process. 

Since most public housing officials have regular and 
frequent contacts with social workers, I would be interested 
in seeing some material in the Journat dealing with the 
responsibility of social agencies, both public and_ private, 
in a public housing program. The three major categories 
of social work might be considered in three separate arti- 
cles... 

In closing I would like to say that I have been impressed 
and pleased with the steady growth and improvement of the 
JOURNAL. 

Bette Jenkins, Detroit 


ANALYSIS OF FELT’S “BOOM-BUST” THEORY ADMIRED 

I enjoyed reading the May Journat. As a student of 
economics, I admired Mr. Ducey’s analysis of construction 
activity and its relation to the rest of the economy. His 
neat debunking of “interest rate control” of depressions was 
very well put. Lockwood’s article was a good example of 
the classic mossback attitude. 

A. M. Falick, Chicago 

KIND WORDS FROM IRELAND 

I want to thank you most warmly indeed for sending 
me the copy of your April JourNaL, containing such a 
pleasant reference to the work of the Northern Ireland 
Housing Trust. I greatly admire the clear manner in which 
you have presented in such a small compass such an ade- 
quate view of our work and I appreciate most deeply your 
courtesy in having sent me a copy. 
We are publishing our annual report for the year ending 
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March 13, 1949, in about a month’s time and I shall take 
the privilege of sending you a copy. . 
In addition to the column as to the Trust, I have read 
with great interest indeed the rest of the JournaL. As it 
happens I am going to Holland next week so it was a 
particularly appropriate moment for your survey of housing 
there to reach me. 
F. Lucius O'Brien, Belfast, lreland 


1S MAINTENANCE A MANAGEMENT FUNCTION? 

I wish to compliment you on the progressive improvement 
of the Journar. I have one slight criticism: why do you 
head one of the sections as “Construction and Maintenance”? 
At a time when we are trying to labor the point that 
maintenance is a part of management, you violate one of 
the most important principles with which management is 
concerned by tossing maintenance in with construction. 
Why not treat maintenance as a sub-section of management? 


Ellis Ash, Baltimore, Maryland 


1949 PACIFIC COAST BUILDING CODE AVAILABLE 

In checking over the April 1949 issue of the Journat of 
Housine, we find on page 109 information regarding “Five 
National Groups Take Building Code Action.” However, 
we fail to find any information regarding the action taken 
by the Pacific Coast Building Officials Conference and the 


BURKE-BUIL 


PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT 


for WELL 

PLANNED 
PLAY 

AREAS 


Housing projects need 
playground equipment. 






*BURKE-BUILT CLIMB-A-ROUND 


Play areas can be ar- 
ranged efficiently with 
proper planning. Burke- 
Built playground equip- 
ment is sturdy, safe and 
inexpensive to maintain. 


It is sturdy and strong .. . all 
surfaces are smooth . . . need 
not be set in concrete. Children 
prefer it. 

The Burke-Built line includes: Climb- 
A-Rounds, Swings, Slides, See-Saws, 
Merry-Go-Rounds, Turning Bars, 
Horizontal Ladders and other play- 
ground apparatus. 


We will be glad to assist 
you with your planning. 








WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG “A” 


THE J. E. BURKE CO. 


FOND DU LAC, WIS. 


availability of the 1949 editions of the Uniform Building 
Code and the Uniform Building Code Short Form. 


This modern code is the result of three years’ study of 
the 1946 edition by municipal building officials in 500 cities 
of the United States, Canada, and the territories of Alaska 
and Hawaii. The code provides for the use of all new 
materials and types of construction that meet minimum 
standards of safety to life. It is flexible in that it is published 
in two editions, the parent document for larger cities and 
a short form for smaller towns and rural districts. 

The 500 cities operating under this code are of national 
scope, including Stratford, Connecticut; Rome, New York; 
Charleston and Huntington, West Virginia; Pensacola and 
seven other cities in Florida; New Orleans, Louisiana; 
Wichita, Topeka, and Kansas City, Kansas; Rock Island, 
Aurora, and Kankakee, Illinois; Davenport, Des Moines, 
and Sioux City, Iowa; Jackson and Muskegon, Michigan; 
Bismarck, Fargo, Grand Forks, and Minot, North Dakota; 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota; Salt Lake City, Utah; Denver, 
Colorado; Amarillo, Texas City, San Antonio, Dallas, and 
Houston, Texas; Los Angeles, Oakland, Berkeley, and Long 
Beach, California; Medford, Salem, Eugene, Klamath Falls, 
Oregon; Tacoma, Yakima, Walla Walla, Everett, Bremerton, 
and Bellingham, Washington; Edmonton, Alberta, 
Victoria, British Columbia, Canada; Honolulu and 
Hawaii; and Anchorage, Alaska. 


and 


Hilo, 


Hal Colling, Los Angeles 


WANTED—ARTICLES ON FINANCE AND ACCOUNTS 

With reference to your official magazine, JourNAL ot 
Hovusinc, it is noted that articles relating to finance 
and accounting in public housing are lacking. The writer 
would suggest that a section of your magazine be set up 
for articles on finance and accounts as there are many of 
our members interested in this subject. Of special interest, 
articles could be written regarding the new. regulations of 
releases of the central office of Public Housing Administra 
tion. Many of the controllers of local housing authorities, 
it is believed, would appreciate such a 
magazine... 


section in the 

I think it would be of greater interest, however, and carry 
more authority if you would be able to have articles written 
by the personnel of the central office at the Public Housing 
Administration in Washington explaining new accounting 
techniques or new releases, which would be of particular 
guidance to the local authorities. Low-rent financing is a 
particular subject about which the local authority staffs are 
much in the dark and these articles would be able to give 
additional information as to any new regulations which 
might be promulgated by Public Housing Administration. 


John R. Asher, Oakland 





NAHO MEMBERSHIP 


Individual Active 


INFORMATION 


...$10 
Individual Associate eee 5 


Individual—Junior Active (for those with annual 
incomes under $2400) 


Sustaining - 


and upward in multiples of $25, at the option 
of the member 


Agency—dues based on the number of dwelling units 
owned by a public housing agency, starting at $20. 
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THERE'S A NEW WAY 
TO SCREEN WINDOWS 


ALUMINUM TENSION SCREEN 


SPECIFY IT. . . the unique, mew screen. . . the flexible, 
tension-designed screen with snap-catch installa- 
tion and lifelong freedom from sagging—DURALL. 


BUILD WITH IT... the screen that snaps into place 
in minutes— from inside (no ladder climbing!) ... 
the revolutionary screen with no side frames to Cut, 
fit or paint—DURALL. 


SAVE WITH IT... the extra-economical screen that 
costs dollars less*, slashes ‘normal’ installation 
bills, cuts maintenance, wipes out replacement 
costs .. . the durable aluminum screen that never 
rusts, stains, or needs painting. 


DEMAND IT. . . this popular, easy-to-handle screen 
you can leave up the year around or roll up for 
compact storage . . . the ideal screen for any double- 
hung window—DURALL. 


* Only YF tor the popular 28" x 54" size at retail. 


DURALL is sold through building supply 
and hardware channels. Send the coupon 
below for the attractive file size DURALL 
CATALOG with complete information. 


e ee @ eo MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! « 


NEW YORK WIRE CLOTH COMPANY, /H-3 

445 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 

Please send me, without charge, the Durall Tension Screen Catalog 
Name 
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City 
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State. 
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